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BROADENING  THE  COMPETENCE  OP  LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  MORTALITY  among  college  executives 
is  high,  it  is  said.  Whether  security  in  the 
position  be  in  direct  or  inverse  proportion 
to  institutional  size,  this  column  does  not 
know.  Neither  does  it  know  whether  a 
novitiate  spent  in  gaining  administrative 
experience  prior  to  taking  the  big  step 
into  the  executive  chair  appreciably  les¬ 
sens  the  hazards  of  occupying  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it  if  the 
academic  specifications  of  the  presidents 
of  the  nineteen  state  universities  in  the 
North  Central  Association  mark  the  way. 
For  instance,  three  of  these  executives 
were  drawn  from  Economics;  three,  from 
Education;  two,  from  English;  one,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  Botany,  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Government,  History,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Law,  Mathematics,  Medicine, 
Political  Science,  and  Microbiology;  and 
one  undetermined. 

Nor  is  the  holding  of  the  doctorate  a 
sure  sign  that  points  a  governing  board  to 
the  man  it  is  looking  for.  Eleven  of  the 
nineteen  presidents  cited  above  hold  the 
Ph.D.  degree;  five,  masters’  degrees;  one, 
the  M.D.  degree;  one,  the  bachelor  of 
arts;  and  one,  undetermined.  Their 
worthiness  as  chief  officers  is  attested  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  honorary  doc¬ 
torates  they  have  received  regardless  of 


the  other  academic  designations  that  fol¬ 
low  their  names. 

Further  scrutiny  reveals  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  these  individuals  pro¬ 
gressed  in  their  pre-presidential  duties 
from  administrative  level  to  administra¬ 
tive  level,  serving  as  department  heads, 
then  as  deans  or  directors  or  executive 
assistants  or  vice  presidents,  acquiring 
administrative  visibility  en  route. 

All  of  this  diversity — there  is  no  unique 
pattern — obviously  means  that  promise 
of  leadership  rather  than  specialized 
training  for  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ities  protected  the  individual’s  survival 
as  he  traveled  along. 

Now,  the  NCA  has  set  up  a  “Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Project’’  for  the  young  col¬ 
lege  and  university  staff  members  who 
show  promise  of  leadership.  One  may  par¬ 
aphrase  the  basic  purpose  of  this  project 
by  saying  that  it  is  designed  to  guard 
against  the  provincialism  which  flows 
from  experience  wholly  contained  within 
a  single  institution,  by  directed  visits  of 
some  length  to  other  institutions  and  by 
arranging  other  challenging  situations 
which  the  members  of  this  select  group 
will  share.  All  told,  approximately  forty- 
five  enrollees,  hand-picked  by  their  re¬ 
spective  colleges  and  universities,  will 
have  gone  through  the  program  when  it 
closes  in  i960. 
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This  new  enterprise,  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 
It  portends  significant  meanings  for  higher 
education  as  mounting  challenges  test  and 
will  continue  to  test  statesmanship  at  the 
paramount  level  of  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  education.  The  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  under  whose  direc¬ 
tion  this  undertaking  will  operate,  must 
be  commended  for  identifying  this  need 
and  planning  to  meet  it  in  this  particular 
way. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

JACKSOH  (MICHIGAN)  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OMITTED  FROM  JULY  LIST 

The  Jackson,  Michigan,  high  school  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  approved  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Quarterly.  This  is  a  t^ee-year  senior 
high  school  of  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Holman 
is  principal.  It  has  been  continuously  ac¬ 
credited  since  1905. 

FULL-TIME  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Alva  J.  Gibson,  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  VV'est  Virginia  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  will  continue  in  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  at  full  time  and  on  salary.  Meanwhile, 
the  State  Department  will  benefit  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  schools  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  secondary  education 
in  the  eighteen  other  states  which  com¬ 
prise  North  Central  territory.  It  has 
given  him  the  title  of  Educational  Con¬ 
sultant. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  PROJECT 

On  July  30,  1957,  Secretary  Norman 
Burns  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  sent  a  letter  to  the  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  enclosing  a 
brochure  describing  the  new  Leadership 
Training  project  and  other  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  pertaining  to  it.  The  contents  of 
the  brochure  are  printed  below. 


The  North  Central  Association  is 
initiating  a  program  under  which  college 
and  university  staff  members  who  have 
shown  promise  of  leadership  in  higher 
education  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  competence.  The  project, 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Leadership 
Training  and  Studies.  The  Committee’s 
long-range  purpose  is  the  development  of 
leadership  for  American  higher  education; 
its  immediate  objective  is  to  train  general 
consultants  to  colleges  and  universities. 

The  enrollees  in  the  program. — The  en- 
rollees  in  the  program  will  be  drawn  from 
the  faculty  and  administrative  staffs  of 
North  Central  Association  colleges  and 
universities.  While  enrolled  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  participants  will  retain  their 
institutional  connections  but  will  be  re¬ 
leased  by  their  home  institutions  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  activities  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  The  Committee  on 
Leadership  Training  and  Studies  will  seek 
suggestions  of  possible  nominees  from 
many  sources,  but  official  nominations 
may  be  made  only  by  the  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  of  the  candidate’s  institu¬ 
tion. 

Those  enrolled  in  the  program  will  typi¬ 
cally  be  persons  in  their  early  or  middle 
thirties  who  through  positions  held,  or 
administrative  or  scholarly  activities  en¬ 
gaged  in,  give  promise  of  being  future 
leaders  in  American  higher  education. 
They  will  normally  have  completed  a  doc¬ 
torate,  but  candidates  without  a  doctorate 
are  not  precluded  from  consideration. 

The  program  will  consist  of  workshop 
and  conference  experiences,  and  guided 
field  experience.  During  the  course  of  the 
year  in  which  he  participates  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  enrollee  to 
be  released  from  his  institutional  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  a  three-day  conference  to  be 
held  in  the  fall,  for  five  visits  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  about  four  days  each,  and  for  a 
two-week  summer  workshop  following  the 
field  experience.  In  addition  to  the  time 
actually  spent  away  from  his  home  cam¬ 
pus,  the  enrollee  probably  will  find  it  nec- 
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essary  to  spend  a  total  of  two  to  three 
weeks  in  studying  materials  provided 
him  and  in  the  preparation  of  repiorts. 
Thus,  during  the  year,  he  will  need  to  be 
freed  of  his  institutional  responsibilities 
for  a  total  of  fifty-five  to  sixty  days. 

Three  groups  of  about  fifteen  persons 
each  will  go  through  the  program:  one 
group  in  1957-58;  the  second  in  1958-59; 
and  the  third  in  i959r-6o. 

Travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
the  enrollee  in  connection  with  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  will  be  met  from 
the  project’s  funds. 

The  fall  conference. — The  first  activity 
in  which  the  participants  in  the  program 
will  be  engaged  will  be  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember.  At  this  conference  attention  will 
be  given  to  some  of  the  major  problems  of 
American  higher  education,  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  specific  planning  for  the  visits 
to  institutions. 

The  field  experience — Since  the  project 
is  concerned  with  assisting  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  acquiring  an  over-all  grasp  of  the 
structure  and  work  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
experience  in  the  institutions  they  visit 
should  be  broad  in  scope  rather  than  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  aspect  of  the  program 
on  which  the  institution  might  be  desirous 
of  having  special  assistance.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  emphasis  will  be  on  general  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  institution  being  visited — on 
a  study  embracing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  institution’s  work  and  their  interrela¬ 
tionships. 

The  enrollees  will  visit  the  institutions 
in  teams  of  three.  Each  team  will  be  under 
the  guidance  of  a  supervisor  who  has  had 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  institu¬ 
tional  evaluation  and  consulting.  Through¬ 
out  the  field  experience  the  emphasis  will, 
of  course,  be  on  assisting  institutional 
staffs  in  finding  appropriate  solutions  to 
their  problems,  not  in  providing  ready¬ 
made  solutions. 

Prior  to  each  visit  the  team  will  meet 
with  its  supervisor  to  discuss  the  materials 


that  have  been  assembled  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  advance  of  the  visit  and  to  make 
plans  for  the  visit  itself.  Subsequent  to  the 
visit  the  enrollees  will  prepare  written  re¬ 
ports  of  their  experiences.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  evaluative  devices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  project,  these  reports  should 
be  useful  to  the  institutions  themselves. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences,  the  selection  of  in¬ 
stitutions  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
project  will  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  variability  among  the  institutions 
in  such  characteristics  as  size,  type,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  nature  of  control. 

The  summer  workshop. — Following  the 
field  experiences  the  enrollees  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  attend  a  two-week  summer 
workshop  on  the  evaluation  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  the  role  of  the 
consultant.  The  first  of  these  workshops 
will  be  held  in  August,  1958.  During  the 
workshop  the  exp>eriences  of  the  enrollees 
will  be  analyzed,  drawn  together,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  total  American  higher  educa¬ 
tional  scene.  The  workshop  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  enrollees  and 
supervisors  to  report  their  impressions  of 
the  program  and  to  suggest  desirable 
modifications.  In  short,  the  workshop  is  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  device  for  integrating 
and  making  meaningful  the  experiences 
that  the  enrollee  will  have  had  and  for 
further  broadening  his  outlook  through 
relating  these  experiences  to  the  larger 
scene. 

Persons  desiring  further  information 
about  the  Leadership  Training  Project 
should  direct  their  inquiries  to  Norman 
Burns,  Director  of  the  Project,  5835  Kim- 
bark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

ON  ADMINISTERING  THE  ANNUAL  BUDGET 

When  the  Executive  Committee  set 
up  the  1958  budget  last  June,  it  focused 
attention  upon  the  perennial  problem  of 
overdrafts  and  surpluses  which  the  treas¬ 
urer  reports  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Aggregate  requests  for  1958  far  in 
excess  of  the  anticipated  income — another 
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perennial  experience — also  were  discussed 
and  brought  under  control. 

For  future  guidance  in  budgetary  mat¬ 
ters  the  Committee  adopted  the  following 
principles: 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  establish  a  reserve 
fund  of  $15,000  to  be  known  as  the  permanent  fund. 
This  fund  is  to  be  maintained  inviolate  except  in  case 
of  great  emergency.  The  present  unappropriated 
fund  of  $19,000  sh^  be  known  as  the  development 
fund.  It  is  to  be  used  over  a  period  of  years  for  such 
basic  activities  as  may  be  developed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  are  to  be  nonrecurring  items  which  must 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  before  they  are  initiated  and  any  expendi¬ 
tures  made.  The  items  must  be  justified  in  writing 
and  the  budget  proposed  in  detail. 

A  Standing  Budget  Committee  was 
appointed  to  clear  the  annual  budget  for 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  at  its  June  meeting  and  thereafter  to 
scan  current  expenditures  at  the  mid¬ 
point  of  each  fiscal  year  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
such  adjustments  as  the  latter  may  wish 
to  make  in  the  various  June  allocations. 
The  president,  past-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  editor  of  The  Quar¬ 
terly,  constitute  the  Budget  Committee. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOUND-STRIPS  OF 
STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
NCA  UNDER  WAY 

Work  is  going  forward  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  sound-strip  series  covering  the 
structure  and  the  functions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  three  Commissions.  James  J. 
McPherson,  director  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Materials  Consultation  Bureau  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is 
directing  the  project.  The  series  will  be 
reproduced  for  quantity  use  wherever  the 
story  of  the  NCA  should  be  told.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  appropriated 
$3,375  for  this  project  which  was  planned 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Relations. 

NCA  TO  BE  REPRESENTED  AT  IfEETINGS  OF 
OTHER  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  LONG-STANDING  practice  of  exchang¬ 
ing  official  visits  with  other  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  continued  in  1957-58.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  appointed  the 


following  fraternal  delegates  to  represent 
the  North  Central  Association: 

lODDLE  STATES  ASSOCUTION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  schools:  T.  Harry  Broad,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. — ^Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Haddon  Hall, 
November  *9-30,  1957 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  schools:  Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J.,  Past 
President. — Boston,  Massachusetts,  Hotel  Statler, 
December  4-7, 1957 

NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGRXI 

schools:  Edgar  G.  Johnston  (a former  president)— 
Spokane,  Washington,  Davenport  Hotel,  De¬ 
cember  a-4,  1957 

SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
schools:  Ralph  Johnson,  Chairman,  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools. — Richmond,  Virginia,  John 
Marshall  Hotel,  December  R-5,  1957 
WESTERN  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  (Spring  Meeting): 
Lowell  Fisher,  President. — Santa  Barbara,  CaU- 
fomia,  Miramar  Hotel,  March  13-14,  1958  (The 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  Campus, 
will  be  the  host  institution  for  this  meeting.) 

The  foregoing  Associations  will  send 
delegates  to  the  Sixty-third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  March  34-38,  1958. 

FORTHCOMING  BIENNIAL  VISITS  TO 

dependents’  schools 

The  biennial  visits  of  representatives 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
to  the  forty-one  accredited  Depiendents’ 
Schools  this  year  will  be  made  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals.  The  expenses  of  these 
extensive  trips  to  the  widely-scattered 
schools  for  children  whose  parents  are  in 
the  Armed  Services  will  be  met  by  those 
services. 

To  Europe 

Wayne  C.  Blough,  principal,  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  chairman,  Iowa  State  Commit¬ 
tee 

Ed  McCuistion,  chairman,  Arkansas  State  Com¬ 
mittee 

Elmer  Weltzin,  chairman,  Minnesota  State  Com¬ 
mittee 

To  Japan 

Ralph  C.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools 

LeRoy  Ortgeisen,  member,  Nebraska  State  Com¬ 
mittee 

To  Puerto  Rico 

Delmas  Miller,  member.  West  Virginia  State 
Committee 
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Homer  Anderson,  principal,  Ponca  City,  Okla¬ 
homa 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

At  its  fall  meeting  on  October  i,  the 

Executive  Committee  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees: 

a.  Nominating  Committee 

John  R.  Emens  (chairman),  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Floyd  Simmons,  East  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

R.  A.  Crowell,  chairman  of  the  Arizona  State 
Committee,  Tucson 

Paul  W.  Hamly,  Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kansas 

Harvey  H.  Davis,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City 

Note:  Anyone  who  wishes  to  propose  nominations 
for  any  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  should  write  the 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

b.  Auditing  Committee 

Floyd  Miller  (chairman),  former  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

John  R.  Emens,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana 

Walter  L.  Cooper,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  Cicero,  Illinois 

c.  Annual  Program  Advisory  Committee  for  igyg 

T.  H.  Broad  (chairman),  vice  president  of  the 
Association,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Norman  Bums,  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities,  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Charles  H.  Cross,  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Committee,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
J.  E.  Stonedpher,  The  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

A.  J.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
S^ondary  Schoob,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Russell  M.  Cooper,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Douglas  Knight,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin 


Charles  W.  Boardman  (ex  officio),  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota 

d.  Long-range  Planning  Committee 

Elmer  Ellis  (chairman).  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri 

Stephen  A.  Romine,  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
State  Committee,  Boulder,  Colorado 

C.  I.  Pontius,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Frank  R.  Kille,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota 

Wayne  C.  Blough,  Shaw  High  School,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  Murphy,  Broad  Ripple  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Lt.  Gen.  Harrison  H.  Davidson  is 
sui>erintendent  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point;  Carl  G.  F. 
Franzen  is  professor  emeritus  of  second¬ 
ary  education  at  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington,  and  past-chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Committee;  Algo  D. 
Henderson  is  professor  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor;  William  Kottmeyer  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri;  Lewis  B.  Mayhew  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Evaluation 
Services  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor 
at  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  and  director  of  the  program 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Liberal 
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The  Place  of  Liberal  Education  in 
Teacher  Preparation* 


I  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  to  spcak  to  you  this 
morning  on  the  topic,  The  Place  of  Liberal 
Education  in  Teacher  Preparation. 

Such  a  subject  poses  a  real  problem,  for 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  no  one,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  myself,  can  claim  in  any  way 
to  be  an  expert  on  it.  This  aspect  of  the 
training  of  teachers  has  not  been  sharply 
enough  defined  to  be  turned  into  a  re- 
searchable  area  by  specialists  who  might 
be  called  upon  to  present  their  findings 
to  us;  nor  is  it  the  particular  province  of 
any  discipline  or  of  a  group  of  disciplines 
over  which  any  one  of  us  could  personally 
claim  a  special  expertise.  Yet,  I  think  most 
of  us  would  accept  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a  dimension  here,  a  component  of 
teacher  education,  which  somehow  needs 
to  be  inrorporated  in  the  experience  of  the 
kinds  of  teachers  to  whom  we  wish  to  see 
our  young  people’s  education  entrusted. 

I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  our  giving  increased  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  the  training  of  individuals 
who  will  teach  at  all  levels,  elementary, 
secondary,  or  college,  because  of  what  for 
me  was  a  remarkably  stimulating,  eye¬ 
opening  experience.  I  spent  a  month  last 
summer  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  at  the  Sem¬ 
inar  in  American  Studies.  For  ten  years 
this  unusual  institution  has  conducted 
seminar  sessions  on  various  topics  having 
to  do  with  life  in  these  United  States  and 
the  conduct  of  us  Americans — our  politics, 
our  economic  institutions,  our  art  and 
popular  culture,  social  relations,  litera¬ 
ture,  legal  institutions,  and  so  on.  Mature 

*  Delivered  at  the  First  General  Session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
Chicago,  April  4,  1957. 


Europeans  from  many  professions  and 
occupations  have  come  for  some  weeks  to 
live  and  learn  within  the  fancifully  de¬ 
lightful  Schloss  Leopoldskron,  there  to 
read  about  America,  to  attend  lectures 
and  discussion  seminars  conducted  by 
Americans,  and  to  talk  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  about  our  country  and  its  ways. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Sem¬ 
inar  as  a  lecturer  on  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  in  the  first  session 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  general 
subject  of  American  Education.  Five  of 
us  Americans  lectured  about  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  United  States  with  fifty-seven 
Europeans  averaging  thirty-three  years  of 
age  who  came  from  thirteen  countries  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  this  context  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
session  would  be  an  intensive  course  for 
all  of  us,  Americans  and  Europeans  alike, 
in  comparative  education.  Many  of  us 
left  Salzburg  with  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
anatomy,  functioning,  and  purposes  of 
the  educational  institutions  in  our  own 
countries.  I  know  for  certain  that  this  is 
true  for  myself.  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  the  Lecturer  in  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leeds,  Mr.  J.  H.  Higginson, 
for  his  |)erceptive  and  humane  comments 
throughout  the  Seminar  on  the  subject  of 
education.  He  is  also  Warden  of  Sadler 
Hall  at  the  University  of  Leeds.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  indebted  to  him  for  introducing 
me  to  the  career  of  the  man  whose  name 
is  commemorated  in  this  hall.  Sir  Michael 
Sadler.  In  the  years  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  Sadler  studied  educational  prac¬ 
tices  and  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  continent  and  embodied  the 
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results  of  his  comparative  study  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  some  remarkably  interesting  Brit¬ 
ish  government  reports.  In  one  written  in 
1902  he  commented  that  representatives 
of  different  countries  in  talking  about  edu¬ 
cation  tended  to  ask  different  questions 
about  students  and  that  these  questions 
reflected  different  perceptions  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  education  in  their  countries.  He 
said  that  the  German  asks  of  the  student, 
What  does  he  know?  The  American  asks, 
What  can  he  do?  The  Frenchman  asks. 
What  examinations  has  he  passed?  The 
Englishman  asks.  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is 
he? 

In  retrospect  these  seem  like  very  per¬ 
ceptive  observations.  In  1902  one  could 
look  back  upon  a  century  in  which  in 
Germany  the  combined  forces  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  the  research-oriented  uni¬ 
versity  had  been  bent  to  the  scientific  pro¬ 
duction  of  knowledge.  In  1902  the  practi¬ 
cal  bent  in  American  culture,  symbolized 
earlier  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  had  been  vigorously  reinforced 
by  the  spread  of  public  schools  which  were 
incorporating  within  their  curriculums 
an  increasing  number  of  vocations  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  Morrill  Act  land 
grants  upon  higher  education.  Certainly 
those  alleged  individualists,  the  French, 
were — and  still  are — lying  down  on  a 
Procrustean  bed  of  rigid  examinations  to 
the  presumed  delight  of  their  ministers  of 
education.  As  for  the  English,  the  movies 
still  underline  for  us  their  continuing  pen¬ 
chant  for  producing  character. 

But  this  description  is  certainly  no 
longer  adequate  as  a  description  of  the 
objectives  of  education  in  our  American 
schools  and  colleges.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  cessation  of  concern  for  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  to  do.  Our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  have  continued  to  add  to  the  number 
of  vocations  and  professions  for  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  prepared  through  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  question.  What  can  he  do?,  is 
still  being  very  much  asked. 

Events  leading  to  an  emphasis  also  on 
the  question.  What  does  the  student 
know?,  were  already  under  way  when  Sad¬ 
ler  wrote  in  1902,  for  in  the  years  before 
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and  after  his  report  was  written,  many 
young  Americans  were  completing  their 
education  by  learning  research  objectives 
and  methods  in  German  universities.  Once 
they  had  returned  home,  they  increased 
the  pressure  to  create  graduate  schools  in 
the  United  States  which  would  train  stu¬ 
dents  to  find  new  knowledge.  The  schol¬ 
arly  descendants  of  these  German-trained 
Ph.D.’s  are  now  demanding  an  increased 
emphasis  on  intellectual  training  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  current  campaign  for  what 
has  been  called  the  “restoration  of  learn¬ 
ing”  to  the  schools. 

Recently,  a  third  question  has  been 
making  a  bid  for  recognition.  What  kind 
of  a  fellow  is  he? — this  student  who 
emerges  from  our  educational  process. 
The  force  of  this  question  is  felt  particu¬ 
larly  now  in  higher  education,  though  it  is 
not  entirely  a  new  question,  if  one  takes  a 
longer  look  at  education  in  America.  Har¬ 
vard  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
other  denominational  colleges  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  much  concerned 
with  the  morals  of  their  students  and  their 
religious  underpinning.  But  Darwinism 
and  the  warfare  between  science  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
drove  morality  underground,  so  to  speak. 
It  has  raised  its  head  with  the  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  liberal  education  since  the  decade 
of  the  thirties  and  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  thehumanitiesas  means  to  the  definition 
of  individual  character.  A  case  could  thus 
be  presented  for  saying  that  if  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  were  to  visit  us  now,  he  might  well 
remark  that  educators  here  reveal  their 
presuppositions  about  the  objectives  of 
education  by  asking.  What  can  the  stu¬ 
dent  do,  what  does  he  know,  what  kind  of 
person  is  he?  We  have  not  yet  moved  to 
incorporate  into  our  educational  purview 
the  French  passion  for  a  national  hier¬ 
archical  examination  system. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the 
teacher  in  America  today  is  conceived  of 
as  having  serious  responsibilities  for  the 
students’  doing,  knowing,  being.  This  is  a 
really  remarkable  series  of  responsibilities, 
assumed  perhaps  without  always  a  suf¬ 
ficient  realization  by  either  the  teaching 
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profession  or  by  the  lay  public  of  what 
they  imply  in  personal  requirements  in 
those  who  undertake  the  role  of  teacher. 

Let  me  develop  this  point  a  bit  by  going 
back  to  fundamentals,  however  obvious 
they  may  seem.  As  we  all  know,  the  teacher 
has  come  into  existence  in  society  as  a 
specialist  to  help  the  parents  rear  their 
young,  to  supplement  the  parents'  ef¬ 
forts  to  communicate  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  selected  portions  of  the  cultural 
inheritance  which  the  young  are  urged  to 
assimilate  during  their  maturing  years. 
In  some  primitive  societies  the  teacher 
as  such  is  almost  non-existent,  the  teach¬ 
ing  function  being  provided  entirely  by 
those  who  have  borne  the  children  or  by 
their  immediate  kinfolk.  In  other  primi¬ 
tive  societies  a  large  portion  of  the  culture 
will  be  passed  on  during  childhood  and 
adolescence  by  the  immediate  family,  but 
certain  specialized  kinds  of  knowledge, 
rituals,  or  mysteries  will  be  divulged,  fre¬ 
quently  to  classes  of  youths,  by  medicine 
men,  witch  doctors,  or  priests — the  found¬ 
ing  fathers,  so  to  speak,  of  our  professional 
order.  In  yet  more  advanced  societies  the 
the  freight  of  the  cultural  inheritance  may 
be  so  heavy  that  more  years  of  instruction 
are  required  before  the  youth  reaches  re¬ 
sponsible  adulthood.  As  occupational 
roles  within  the  society  become  more  spe¬ 
cialized,  some  of  these  roles  may  require 
of  the  person  entering  them  intensive 
training  covering  almost  the  first  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  life;  one  thinks  of 
the  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer,  for  example. 
In  advanced  societies,  highly  civilized 
societies  as  we  are  prone  to  say,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  incorporating  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  complicated  sequence  of  teachers 
are  elaborated  by  the  society  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  efforts  of  the  parents  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  the  young  for  living  in  the  culture 
they  are  inheriting. 

All  this  we  know.  What  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  tend  to  reckon  so  closely  is  the 
specific  set  of  tasks  assigned  consciously 
or  not  in  a  given  society  to  the  teachers 
and  the  tasks  retained  by  the  parents  or 
by  other  institutions  in  the  society. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance  or  two  to  illus¬ 


trate  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in  mind.  In 
a  discussion  I  heard  last  year  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  commenting  about  education 
in  school  and  college,  obviously  talking 
against  the  particular  background  of  their 
own  experience.  In  their  remarks  they 
were  belaboring  in  one  way  and  another 
the  notion  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
have  a  responsibility  to  educate  students 
to  be  good  citizens.  To  American  eyes 
familiar  with  what  has  been  written  in 
this  country  about  the  purposes  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  education  in  the  last  half  century, 
to  ears  which  have  heard  speeches  at  the 
North  Central  Association  or  at  any 
other  educational  meeting  in  this  country, 
there  was  nothing  startling  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  these  remarks.  A  Dutchman, 
however,  who  had  been  listening  to  this 
discussion  finally  burst  out  as  though  he 
could  stand  the  strain  of  this  nonsense  no 
longer  and  said,  “What  on  earth  has  edu¬ 
cation  to  do  with  citizenship!  You  do  not 
go  to  school  to  learn  to  be  a  citizen.  You 
are  practically  born  a  citizen.  You  learn 
about  your  country  and  its  traditions 
from  your  parents  and  grandparents  and 
from  your  neighbors.  You  learn  about 
citizenship  from  living  in  your  country. 
The  schools  do  not  make  you  a  citizen. 
You  go  to  them  to  have  your  mind 
trained!” 

Without  going  into  what  this  Dutch¬ 
man  meant  by  training  the  mind,  it  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  think  of  the  teacher 
(of  course,  he  really  meant  the  teacher  in 
Holland)  as  having  any  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  for  training  in  citizenship,  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  responsibilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  students  as  participants  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  civic  order.  If  one  is  to  judge  by 
his  attitude,  that  burden  apparently  rests 
lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher 
in  what  we  would  nevertheless  regard  as  a 
very  advanced  society. 

On  another  occasion  but  in  a  similar 
situation  Americans  had  been  talking 
about  counseling,  again  a  favored  subject 
among  educators  in  this  country,  more 
now  than  ever  before.  There  had  been 
references  to,  and  implied  acceptance  in 
principle  of,  all  the  kinds  of  counseling — 
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psychological,  academic,  and  vocational 
—which  dot  our  educational  landscap>e. 
This  time  it  was  a  French  woman  who 
erupted  with  volcanic  force,  pouring 
scorn  and  Gallic  wit  over  our  poor  stu¬ 
dents,  advised  hither  and  yon  by  teachers 
and  counselors.  “Why  should  any  teacher 
whom  I  have  only  met  in  school  try  to  ad¬ 
vise  me  about  all  kinds  of  things  that  af¬ 
fect  my  personal  life?  If  I  cannot  handle 
my  personal  relations  myself  I  go  for  ad¬ 
vice  to  my  parents,  or  to  members  of  my 
family  who  have  known  me  since  birth, 
not  to  a  virtual  stranger,  a  teacher.  If  I 
am  in  doubt  about  my  studies  in  relation 
to  my  career  or  occupation,  I  do  not  go  to 
some  counselor.  I  go  home  to  see  Papa!” 

Both  of  these  statements  are  extreme, 
spoken  in  the  heat  of  debate,  yet  they  are 
not  without  significance.  They  reflect  a 
real  difference  between  expectations  about 
matters  within  the  area  of  responsibility 
of  a  teacher  in  these  countries  of  W'estern 
Europe  and  expectations  about  the  teach¬ 
er’s  contributions  to  the  lives  of  students 
in  this  country.  By  and  large — and  with 
apparent  general  acceptance — teachers  in 
America  have  absorbed  from  parents  and 
family  educational  responsibilities  which 
in  many  other  countries  would  be  retained 
more  often  by  the  family.  It  is  also  true 
that  teachers  have  acquired  some  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  in  other  countries  are 
shared  between  the  family  and  the 
churchmen. 

We  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  in  our  society  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  population  spends  more  time  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  teachers  in  educational 
institutions  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  What  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  now  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
quantitative  aspect  there  is  also  this  varied 
qualitative  aspect  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher,  for  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  teaching.  To  come  any¬ 
where  close  to  fulfilling  the  variety  of 
responsibilities  which  American  society  is 
leaving  on  the  doorstep  of  its  teachers, 
these  teachers  must  surely  be  liberally 
educated  men  and  women.  Their  mandate 
requires  nothing  less  than  this. 
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Those  of  US  who  are  in  education  need 
as  clear  a  picture  as  we  can  acquire  of  the 
lineaments  of  American  society,  since  it 
is  to  this  society  primarily  that  we  are 
introducing  our  students.  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  enormous  task  of  describing 
the  face  of  America,  but  there  are  certain 
features  which  are  relevant  to  our  theme 
today.  Failure  to  recognize  them  and 
especially  their  relation  to  the  tasks  of 
education  in  the  United  States  makes  non¬ 
sensical  much  of  the  comparison  between 
education  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  EuroF>e. 

Let  me  suggest  them  briefly  to  you. 
First,  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  United 
States,  culturally  speaking,  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  displaced  Europe,  a  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  nations.  As  I  told  my  friends  at 
Salzburg,  we  have  within  the  United 
States  everything  they  have  in  Europe  in 
the  way  of  languages,  national  cultural 
traditions,  and  religions.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  variety  of  elements  which  the  old 
countries  largely  eliminated  by  driving 
them  out  of  Europe.  All  their  orthodoxies 
can  be  found  here;  all  their  heterodoxies 
can  be  found  here.  The  result  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  many  strains  to  the  United 
States  is  a  cultural  pluralism  but  the  result 
— it  should  be  noted — is  something  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
Something  new  has  been  added  by  the 
mixture,  the  emergence  of  the  American, 
but  he  cannot  be  understood  without  some 
understanding  of  his  total  origins.  In  this 
context  I  think  we  can  say  to  our  Dutch 
friend  that  you  do  not  just  get  born  an 
American,  you  become  an  American.  You 
have  to  study  to  learn  your  civic  duties. 
You  acquire  partly  by  instruction  in 
schools  tolerance  for  difference  from 
others  and  knowledge  of  the  complicated 
arts  of  political  and  social  adjustment  by 
which  you  can  participate  in  the  peace¬ 
fully  evolving  constitutional  life  of  dis¬ 
placed  Europe  here  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  old  continent  is  still  struggling 
to  find  some  peaceful  modus  vivendi 
among  the  representatives  of  the  national 
cultures  who  have  remained  in  Europe.  I 
can  here  only  allude  to  this  great  theme 
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in  the  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  wish  to  note  its  effect  on  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  teacher.  The  latter  has 
carried  a  heavy  burden  in  developing  in 
students  a  knowledge  of,  and  practice  in, 
arts  of  social  relationship  which  help  stu¬ 
dents  become  responsible  citizens  in  this 
peculiar  and  wonderful  multicultural  com¬ 
monwealth  which  is  the  United  States.  Let 
us  not  underestimate  then  the  breadth  of 
cultural  feeling  and  understanding  which 
our  teachers  should  possess  and  exemplify 
to  fulfill  this  important  aspect  of  their  as¬ 
signment. 

To  note  a  second  feature  of  the  United 
States,  remark  that  this  multicultural  na¬ 
tion  has  grown  greatly  in  numbers  and 
that  it  is  spread  out  over  continental 
spaces.  While  we  comment  about  the 
speed  with  which  one  can  now  travel 
around  the  world,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
is  of  the  movement  of  our  bodies  that  we 
s{>eak,  not  of  our  minds  and  hearts.  Psy¬ 
chological  distances  bear  no  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  air  miles.  In  many  respects  signifi¬ 
cant  for  human  living  it  is  still  a  long  way 
from  Boston  to  Atlanta,  to  Chicago,  to 
San  Antonio,  to  Denver,  to  Seattle,  to 
Los  Angeles,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  all 
these  cities  must  focus  on  Washington  for 
purposes  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all.  Re¬ 
gionalism,  diversity  of  outlook  and  cli¬ 
mate,  local  color,  all  exist  and  yet  they 
are  woven  into  a  national  fabric  very  im¬ 
portantly  through  the  nimble  fingers  of 
our  teachers.  The  mere  spaces  of  America 
then  pose  the  need  in  our  teachers  of  a 
spacious  outlook  on  America,  a  dimension 
of  the  mind,  a  continental  grasp,  which  is 
not  acquired  without  suitable  experience 
and  study  and  reflection.  And  looking  to 
the  present  and  future,  one  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  our  teachers,  in  their  mind’s  eye  at 
least,  to  have  more  than  a  continental 
grasp.  They  must  acquire  also  increas¬ 
ingly  an  intercontinental  perspective  if 
they  are  to  introduce  their  students  to 
some  comprehension  of  the  kind  of  a 
world  in  which  these  students  will  in  fact 
live.  This  too  is  a  tall  order,  demanding 
breadth  of  education  in  our  teachers. 


There  is  yet  a  third  feature  of  this  life 
in  the  United  States  to  which  teachers 
have  to  introduce  students  which  makes 
demands  upon  these  introducers.  We  all 
know  that  civilizations  have  been  built 
up  by  the  division  of  effort  within  the  so¬ 
ciety  through  the  development  of  special¬ 
ized  but  interdependent  roles.  No  society 
has  pushed  specialization  farther  than  the 
United  States.  Our  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tivity  as  a  nation,  the  widespread  high 
standard  of  living  which  even  our  most 
caustic  critics  envy,  is  built  not  just  upon 
unique  national  resources  in  the  ground 
but  upon  human  technology,  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  social,  which  has  been  elaborated 
through  the  growth  of  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  specializations.  In  various  ways  our 
educational  institutions  have  frequently 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  invention 
of  these  specializations,  and  normally 
with  the  maintenance  of  them  through 
the  induction  of  individual  students  into 
them.  The  United  States  certainly  has  no 
claim  to  a  monopoly  on  specialization,  but 
our  educational  institutions  have  operated 
in  a  rather  special  way  with  results  whose 
importance  some  other  countries  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  to  the  point  of 
adopting  some  American  practices. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  particular  have  given  sup¬ 
port  to  training  in  many  professions  and 
technologies  which  are  left  outside  the 
realm  of  formal  education  elsewhere.  Find¬ 
ing  no  place  in  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  these  specializations  elsewhere  have 
to  recruit  their  practitioners  through  ap¬ 
prenticeship  procedures,  and  they  have 
often  lacked  the  opportunities  for  progres¬ 
sive  re-evaluation  and  improvement  which 
a  framework  of  formal  education  has  so 
often  provided  in  this  country.  The  dis¬ 
dain  of  the  ancient  universities  in  England 
for  engineering  is  a  case  in  point.  Their 
attitude  is  associated  with  at  least  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  obsolescence  of  the 
national  industrial  plant  of  England.  I 
know  that  many  pretentious  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.  I  think  never- 
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theless  that  the  latitudmarian  attitude 
of  higher  education  as  exemplified  by  the 
state  university  movement  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  the  land  grant  development,  has 
done  more  good  than  harm.  In  particular, 
it  has  encouraged  the  increase  in  special¬ 
izations  built  upon  different  levels  or  types 
of  capacities  of  individual  students.  The 
grade  A  student  has  been  helpied  to  find  a 
special  niche  in  which  he  can  make  crea¬ 
tive  contributions  to  society  by  disciplin¬ 
ing  his  own  talents.  More  than  that  has 
happened,  something  rather  rare  in  the 
world.  The  grade  B  and  grade  C  students, 
intellectually  speaking,  have  also  been 
given  unusually  extended  educational  opi- 
portunities  by  which  they  too  can  assume 
special  roles,  frequently  supporting  roles 
around  the  most  highly  trained  experts, 
with  the  result  that  the  productivity  of 
the  entire  group  is  increased. 

I  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  this 
host  of  sp>ecializations  by  which  the 
works  of  our  American  society  are  per¬ 
formed  because  their  existence  makes  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  teachers  who  will  intro¬ 
duce  students  to  this  kind  of  a  world  of 
work.  Many  of  these  specializations  de¬ 
pend  heavily  upon  teachers  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  supply  of  practitioners;  and, 
because  of  this,  teachers  are  often  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  particular  special¬ 
izations.  But  more  than  trained  compe¬ 
tence  in  particular  areas  of  knowledge  is 
required  of  them  for  the  proper  function¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  of  society  for  which  they 
are  preparing  youth.  Such  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  complex  society  needs  for  its  sur¬ 
vival  harmony  among  its  parts,  respect 
for  diverse  roles,  and  acceptance  of  pro¬ 
cedures  of  coordination.  Somehow,  ap- 
preciation  for  this  aspect  of  the  society 
must  be  communicated  to  the  young. 

One  of  the  greatest  hazards  in  such  a 
society  is  intolerance  among  the  special¬ 
ists,  the  parochial  view  of  one  expert  as  he 
looks  at  the  domain  of  another.  In  no  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society  can  the  narrow¬ 
minded,  prejudiced,  insular  view  of  the 
importance  of  various  types  of  knowledge 
and  experience  be  more  hurtful  to  the 


best  interests  of  all  than  in  teachers,  at 
whatever  level  of  the  educational  ladder 
they  may  be  operating.  For  the  attitudes 
of  teachers  can  have  a  serious  condition¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  impressionable  minds 
of  the  younger  generation.  Teachers, 
above  all,  need  the  many-faceted,  gener¬ 
ous  view  which  only  a  liberalizing  educa¬ 
tional  experience  can  give  them  if  they 
are  to  put  the  specializations  with  which 
they  may  be  themselves  associated,  or  to 
which  they  are  particularly  attracted  by 
reason  of  their  own  individual  bent,  in  the 
broader  context  in  which  their  students 
should  see  these  specializations.  In  our 
kind  of  society  students  need  to  know  that 
however  enthusiastic  they  may  be  about 
their  own  choice  of  vocation,  honorable 
careers  ultimately  important  to  their  own 
welfare  can  be  built  upon  callings  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  own. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  society  of  flexibility  in  in¬ 
dividuals.  World  War  II  amply  provided 
instances  of  transference  from  one  kind 
of  career  to  another,  certainly  facilitated 
by  that  increment  of  liberal  education  in 
the  total  educational  experience  of  so 
many  of  our  men  and  women.  Again,  to 
achieve  this  flexibility  teachers  must  be 
competent  to  play  a  strategic  role  here.  If 
a  given  student  chooses  a  specific  career 
as  his  goal  in  his  junior  or  senior  high 
school  year  and  gives  evidence  of  wishing 
to  work  consistently  toward  that  goal,  he 
should  be  advised  and  helped  along  that 
path,  but  with  some  encouragement  to 
look  broadly  at  the  world  around  him  in 
case  this  early  decision  may  not  be  his 
last  decision  on  the  subject.  W'e  have 
found  recently  in  a  survey  of  a  class  grad¬ 
uating  from  college  that  68  percent  of  the 
seniors  ended  up  concentrating  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  different  from  the  one  they  had  antici¬ 
pated  choosing  when  in  their  freshman 
year.  This  result  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  college  years  had  been  years  in  which 
there  were  opened  up  to  students  new 
doors  to  the  world  and  new  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  their  talents.  It  is 
a  good  safety  valve  for  our  complex  soci¬ 
ety  if  teachers  in  school  and  college  are 
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not  disposed  to  be  predestinarians  about 
the  futures  of  their  students.  Teachers 
can  hardly  be  tolerant  of  diversity  and 
sympathetic  to  the  burgeoning  of  previ¬ 
ously  unsuspected  talents  in  students  in 
directions  away  from  their  own  specializa¬ 
tions  or  preferences  if  they  have  not  been 
liberally  educated  themselves. 

Where  do  these  remarks  lead  us?  I 
should  agree  that  teachers  do  have  need 
of  special  knowledge  of  certain  matters 
closely  related  to  their  professional  role 
as  teachers.  My  colleague  on  the  platform 
this  morning  will  be  speaking  particularly 
to  this  component  in  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers. 

Apart  from  perception  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  patterns  of  growth  of  the  learners 
whom  they  will  encounter,  teachers  obvi¬ 
ously  need  also  genuine  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subject  areas  they  will  be 
teaching.  And  by  genuine  knowledge  I 
mean  some  understanding  of  how  knowl¬ 
edge  is  found  as  part  of  a  man-made  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  particular  area  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  about  which  they  teach.  There 
is  the  important  matter  of  evidence,  of 
how  the  truth  can  be  searched  for — and 
usually  not  found  absolutely — in  their 
particular  subject.  There  is  then  a  second 
component  in  the  training  of  teachers  in 
this  embattled  issue  of  subject  matter. 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  variety  of  reasons  for  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  all  levels 
of  school  and  college  a  third  component, 
an  emphasis  on  the  wholeness  of  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  future  teacher  which  can  come 
only  from  exposure  to  a  broad  band  of  ex¬ 
periences  indicating  how  man  has  sur¬ 
veyed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  surrounds  him  and  plumbed 
the  depths  within  himself.  Technical 
training  and  sp>ecialized  knowledge  must 
somehow  be  embedded  in  a  larger  context. 


in  personalities  and  minds  which  the  older 
and  younger  generations  alike  will  regard 
as  rich  and  full,  as  repositories  of  wisdom. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  charac¬ 
teristics  which  cause  the  teacher  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  wise  man  worthy  of  respect, 
and  I  know  no  particular  training  pro¬ 
cedure  which  can  guarantee  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  person.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  inclusion  of  a  component  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  the  teacher  will  help 
more  often  than  not. 

All  this  means  that  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  prospective  teacher  will  be 
long  and  varied.  I  see  no  escape  from  this 
if  the  teacher  is  to  fulfill  the  role  which  is 
now  falling  to  his  lot  in  our  society.  It  will 
do  only  damage  in  the  long  run  if  we  do 
not  face  openly  the  magnitude  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  training  experiences  which 
teachers  should  have.  We  have  spent  too 
much  time  arguing  in  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  circles  over  what  to  ex¬ 
clude.  We  need  to  put  an  end  to  this  bitter 
internecine  war,  and  to  go  to  work  to  find 
better  ways  to  incorporate  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  components  in  what  should  probably 
be  at  a  minimum  a  well  planned  five-year 
program  for  training  teachers  for  the 
schools.  And  my  particular  point  this 
morning  is  that  no  teacher  can  do  the  job 
required  of  him  (or  her)  in  America  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  un¬ 
less  he  has  been  stimulated  himself  at 
least  to  a  dim  awareness  of  the  variety 
and  wonder  of  man  and  the  universe 
through  which  he  voyages.  Only  then  can 
he,  one  day,  communicate  the  possibility 
and  reach  of  this  adventure  to  his  stu¬ 
dents.  How  this  sensitivity  to  the  human 
possibility  is  brought  about  in  the  train¬ 
ing  process  for  teachers  is  very  diflScult  to 
say — but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  helped  by 
giving  our  prospective  teachers  them¬ 
selves  a  chance  at  liberal  education. 


William  Kottmeyer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


The  Place  of  Professional  Education  in 
Teacher  Preparation* 


The  topic  under  discussion,  “The 
Place  of  Liberal  and  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Teacher  Preparation,”  is  deco¬ 
rously  worded  with  decent  scholarly  re¬ 
straint,  but  all  old  pro’s  know  that  imp¬ 
ishly  implicit  in  the  compound  object  of 
that  preposition  are  two  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  points  of  view  which  have  impelled 
their  proponents  to  “bestor”  and  unhand 
one  another  for  more  than  a  century  in 
history  of  American  education. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute,  of  course,  is 
rooted  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  products 
of  our  schools.  Critics  of  the  products  be¬ 
come  critics  of  the  teachers.  Critics  of  the 
teachers  become  critics  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programs.  And  thus  the  contention  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  form  of  internal  educa¬ 
tional  combustion  in  which  advocates  for 
the  saving  graces  of  liberal  education  con¬ 
tend  that  the  proliferation  of  professional 
courses,  spawned  in  the  untidy  minds  of 
the  educationists  in  an  unholy  alliance 
with  state  certification  functionaries  and 
abetted  by  the  procurers  of  salary  incre¬ 
ments,  have  so  encroached  upon  available 
educational  time — and  tuition  resources 
— that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  turn 
out  liberally  educated  teachers  who  can, 
in  turn,  liberally  educate  their  students. 

The  defense  of  the  educationists,  as  far 
as  the  secondary  school  teacher  is  con¬ 
cerned,  appears  to  be  quite  reasonable. 
State  requirements  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion  courses  range  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
four  credits,  with  sixteen  to  eighteen 
most  common.  Some  teacher-preparatory 
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institutions  do  require  more,  sometimes 
as  much  as  25  percent,  of  the  course  work 
required  for  graduation.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  “phenomenal  multiplication  of 
course  titles,  striking  variation  in  the 
number  of  education  courses  within  insti¬ 
tutions,  little  agreement  in  regard  to  con¬ 
tent  under  the  same  title”  are  largely  true 
at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  “uncertainty  and  discord  char¬ 
acterize  the  current  situation  in  graduate 
practice”  and  that  there  is  no  well  de¬ 
veloped  conception  of  the  purposes  under¬ 
lying  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

Although  there  is  some  indefensible 
variation  in  the  distribution  of  education 
courses  required  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  the  popular  pattern  can  certainly  be 
defended.  No  one  can  seriously  dispute 
that  a  teacher  should  be  sharply  aware  of 
what  his  function  is  in  the  school  and 
community,  what  his  relationships  are  to 
the  faculty  and  administration,  what 
basic  educational  philosophy  is  being 
practiced,  and  how  and  why  the  functions 
of  schools  have  developed.  Traditionally 
an  education  course,  under  various  titles, 
which  is  thus  concerned  with  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  education,  is  required 
of  teachers  for  obvious  reasons.  Criticisms 
of  the  content  and  value  of  such  courses 
not  uncommonly  turn  out  to  be  criticisms 
of  the  demeanor,  amiability,  vigor,  and 
intelligence  of  the  teacher.  Desirably,  of 
course,  no  professional  course  in  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  taught  by  anyone  who  has 
not  had  successful  classroom  experience 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school. 

A  prospective  teacher  should  have  some 
preliminary  warnings  about  the  needs 
and  interests  of  students  and  the  range  of 
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learning  capacity  and  achievement  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  and  receive  at  least 
some  tentative  suggestions  about  dealing 
with  these  problems.  This  should  be  the 
purpose  of  educational  psychology. 

He  surely  needs  also  some  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  taught  at  the  various  levels 
and  how  teachers  before  him  have  effec¬ 
tively  taught  in  the  curricular  areas  in 
which  he  hopes  to  teach.  He  needs,  in 
other  words,  a  course  in  methods  which 
presumably  would  include  some  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  grading,  testing, 
use  of  supplementary  teaching  aids,  and 
familiarity  with  basic  learning  materials. 
And,  finally,  he  indisputably  needs  prac¬ 
tice  teaching. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  professional 
education  in  a  prospective  secondary 
school  teacher’s  training  in  terms  of  the 
coin  of  the  educational  realm?  Probably 
fifteen  to  eighteen  semester  hours  in 
course  work  distributed  in  the  fields  of 
educational  history  and  philosophy,  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  general  methods, 
and  practice  teaching.  I  should  like  to 
stipulate  a  three-year  probationary  period 
with  more  than  token  sup>ervision,  which 
would  invariably  use  college  education 
teachers  with  successful  elementary  and 
secondary  classroom  experience. 

These  observations  are  in  harmony  with 
much  of  the  current  practice  in  training 
programs.  I  should  like  to  propose  con¬ 
sideration  for  one  additional  item.  There 
is  widespread  criticism  that  too  many  high 
school  and  college  students  cannot  read 
efficiently  and,  obviously,  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  hard  to  come  by  without  mastery  of 
this  basic  tool  of  learning.  Secondary 
school  teachers  are  notoriously  impatient 
with  the  notion  that  concern  with  the 
reading,  spelling,  and  writing  skills  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  curricular  areas  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  be  included  among  their  teaching 
responsibilities.  We  have  piously  given 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  “every 
teacher  is  a  teacher  of  reading,”  but  we 
are  as  far  from  putting  it  into  practice  as 
we  ever  were.  In  these  days  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  and  with  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  thesis  that  every  American 


child  has  an  inalienable  right  to  a  high 
school  diploma,  it  should  be  clear  that  a 
teacher  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  physi¬ 
ological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
reading  process,  with  methods  of  achiev¬ 
ing  word  perception  and  reading  compre¬ 
hension  skills  is  constitutionally  incapable 
of  understanding  the  learning  problems  of 
30  per  cent  of  his  students.  I  believe  that 
the  quality  of  teaching  would  be  material¬ 
ly  raised  if  every  secondary  school  teacher 
in  any  curricular  area  were  required  to 
show  practiced  competence  in  dealing  with 
the  reading  problem  in  his  teaching  field. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  other 
substantial  professional  information  and 
skill  which  a  highly  competent  teacher 
should  have.  It  is,  conversely,  conceded 
that  there  is  much  duplication  of  the  same 
content  under  various  course  labels  and 
that  some  education  courses  have  no  sub¬ 
stantial  content.  Additional  professional 
course  work,  for  example,  in  fields  like 
tests  and  measurements,  statistics,  and 
others  from  which  the  student  emerges  in 
possession  of  tangible  skills  can  most  prof¬ 
itably  be  taken  as  graduate  work  after  he 
has  had  some  teaching  experience. 

In  response  to  the  comments  about  the 
illiberally  educated  secondary  school 
teacher,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  what¬ 
ever  deficiencies  exist  cannot  convincingly 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
hundred  semester  hours  are  available  to 
the  general  education  departments  of  the 
colleges  nor  to  the  theory  that  continued 
exposure  to  education  courses  at  the  grad¬ 
uate  level  will  corrupt  even  a  liberally 
trained  mind.  We  must  recall  the  discon¬ 
certing  data  which  have  been  submitted 
from  time  to  time  showing  the  relative 
mental  capacity  of  students  enrolled  in 
schools  of  education  in  contrast  to  those 
in  the  other  professional  schools.  Some 
institutions  require  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  credits  in  a  major  field  of  teach¬ 
ing  than  do  others,  with  a  range  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  semester 
hours.  Research  evidence  has  indicated 
that  the  relationship  of  academic  speciali¬ 
zation  to  success  in  teaching  is  low.  The 
correlation  of  intelligence,  scholarship. 
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and  personality  with  teaching  success  in 
each  instance  is  positive  but  also  surpris¬ 
ingly  low. 

If  some  teachers  are  not  educated  in  the 
liberal  tradition,  the  fault  lies,  not  in  a 
squandering  of  time  on  education  courses 
at  the  college  level,  but  in  inherent  defects 
in  the  total  educational  sequence.  A  brief 
review  of  prevailing  school  conditions  sub¬ 
stantiates  this  position. 

By  tradition  and  parental  pressure  we 
enter  pupils  in  the  first  grade  at  minimum 
chronological  ages  of  five-and-a-half  to 
six.  There  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pupils 
with  mental  ages  of  six  years  and  six 
months  experience  success  in  initial  read¬ 
ing  instruction.  Those  with  a  lower  mental 
age  fail  in  varying  degrees  to  make  what 
is  regarded  as  a  year’s  progress.  In  the 
urban  centers  of  the  country  this  means 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  first 
grade  pupils  will  not  make  normal  prog¬ 
ress  in  mastering  the  basic  tool  of  liberal 
education. 

By  and  large,  almost  all  pupils  will 
move  into  second  grade  classrooms.  The 
teachers  are  now  accustomed  to  teaching 
three  groups  of  pupils  at  three  levels  of 
instruction  and  with  three  sets  of  learning 
material  in  each  primary  grade  room.  The 
superior  learners  make  more  than  a  year’s 
progress;  the  slow  learners  make  less.  The 
gap  between  the  groups  consequently 
widens  with  every  year  of  instruction. 

The  widely  practiced  policy  of  social 
and  chronological  promotion  does  not  get 
us  into  serious  pedagogical  difficulties 
until  the  end  of  what  we  still  call  the  third 
grade.  But  here,  in  the  fourth  grade,  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  process  changes.  It  is  here  that 
the  secondary  school  begins — not  at  grade 
seven  or  grade  nine.  Pupils  now  learn 
from  textbooks  in  the  other  curricular 
areas,  read  expositional  instead  of  narra¬ 
tive  material  with  uncontrolled  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  new  concepts.  If  they  at  this 
point  have  not  achieved  mastery  of  the 
basic  tools  of  learning — the  language  art 
and  number  skills — their  chances  of  re¬ 
covery  fade  as  they  move  from  grade  to 


grade.  The  college  teacher  who  tries  to 
inject  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education 
into  the  ill-prepared  students  who  now 
distress  him  must  look  to  the  critical 
stage  preceding  entry  into  the  middle 
grades. 

The  learning  and  teaching  situation  in 
the  middle  and  upper  elementary  grades 
is  extremely  difficult.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade  we  have  a  range  of  reading 
ability  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  to 
that  of  college  freshmen.  Pupils  commonly 
use  the  same  spelling  textbooks  in  these 
grades,  for  the  pattern  of  teaching  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  whole-group  instruction.  Some 
pupils  are  hopelessly  trying  to  memorize 
the  letter  sequences  of  words  which  they 
cannot  read.  The  able  pupils  can  pass  the 
weekly  spelling  tests  with  hardly  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  books.  The  writing  skills 
vary  so  greatly  that  the  written  work  of 
poor  pupils  is  almost  unintelligible.  The 
superior  pupils  develop  habits  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  slovenliness  and  are  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  not  challenged  by  the  learning 
program  which  is  geared  to  the  average 
pupil  and  slowed  down  by  the  retarded 
learners. 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  my  own 
community  with  gifted  pupils  with  I.Q.’s 
of  130  and  higher  reveals  a  tragic  neglect 
of  that  segment  of  the  school  population 
which  is  mentally  capable  of  absorbing 
and  benefiting  from  a  liberal  education. 
These  pupils,  by  the  time  they  enter  the 
sixth  grade,  are  typically  glib  and  can 
speak  superficially  and  confidently  about 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Their  written 
work  is  often  erratic  and  careless.  They 
sometimes  have  remarkable  vocabularies 
but  tend  to  do  written  chores  with  a  lofty 
disregard  for  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  the  writing  disciplines.  They  score 
very  well  on  standardized  reading  tests, 
but  too  many  will  read  only  in  fields  of 
personal  interest.  During  the  years  from 
the  fourth  grade  through  the  eighth  grade, 
when  the  basic  study  habits,  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  factual  information  which  is  a 
prerequisite  of  liberal  education,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  attitudes  toward  learning  should  be 
acquired  and  develop>ed,  all  too  many 
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average  and  superior  pupils  waste  much 
of  their  school  time. 

Anyone  who  has  recently  taught  high 
school  students  knows  that  a  substantial 
percentage  enter  without  enough  mental 
capacity  to  profit  from  a  heavy  academic 
program.  To  provide  a  program  for  these 
pupils  the  schools  have  expanded  the 
course  offerings  to  include  driver  training, 
practical  mathematics,  “Everyday  Eng¬ 
lish,”  problems  of  living,  first  aid,  home 
care  of  the  sick,  and  many  others.  There 
is  little  quarrel  about  the  needs  for  a  modi¬ 
fied  and  emasculated  curriculum  for  some 
students.  When,  however,  large  numbers 
of  competent  students  are  permitted  to 
elect  sequences  of  courses  like  these,  when 
they  are  able  to  graduate  from  a  high 
school  with  little  experience  with  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  a  well-rounded  expKisure  to  lib¬ 
eral  education  content,  there  need  be 
small  wonder  that  teachers  recruited  from 
these  ranks  are  accused  of  being  illiberally 
educated. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  actually  be  as 
to  the  percentages  of  high  school  students 
who  are  currently  enrolled  in  algebra  or 


“practical”  mathematics,  in  biology  or  in 
“general”  science,  in  geometry,  trigonom¬ 
etry,  chemistry,  physics,  or  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  enrollment  in  the  latter  sub¬ 
stantial  curricular  areas  is  unhappily 
small. 

It  appears  then  to  be  quite  tenable  to 
hold  that  if  the  elementary  schools  in 
grades  four  through  eight  modify  their 
program  provisions  for  average  and  su- 
p>erior  pupils,  if  the  high  school  admin¬ 
istrators  will  have  the  courage  to  insist 
upon  substantial  liberal-education  content 
for  these  groups,  the  distress  of  the  college 
teachers  about  the  malady  of  being  semi¬ 
literate  in  college  will  be  alleviated.  Such 
students  should  be  in  a  condition  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  kind  of  education  the  college 
professors  would  like  to  offer.  Students 
with  this  kind  of  liberal-education  back¬ 
ground  could  profit  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  semester  hours  of  practical  profes¬ 
sional  courses  as  undergraduates,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  would  then  be  little 
complaint  about  the  time  so  spent. 
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Lieutenant  General  Harrison  H.  Davidson,  USA,  Superintendent, 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York 

West  Point — An  Educational 
Institution* 


During  no  other  period  in  American  his¬ 
tory  has  the  peacetime  requirement  for 
outstanding  leadership  at  all  levels  of  our 
military  establishment  been  as  critical  as 
it  is  today.  Current  world  tensions  that 
compel  our  country  to  expend  vast  sums 
for  security,  and  the  atomic  and  nuclear 
capability  of  the  nations  pitted  against 
each  other  in  the  “cold  war”  have  placed 
a  burden  on  the  professional  .\rmy  officer 
far  greater  than  any  carried  in  time  of 
peace  by  his  predecessors.  Although  some 
claim  to  foresee  in  our  times  the  emergence 
of  “push  button”  war,  the  decisive  ele¬ 
ment  in  warfare  is  man,  not  machine. 
West  Point’s  importance  to  the  nation  lies 
in  its  unique  and  proved  ability  to  take 
young  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  and  to  instill  in 
them  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
qualities  essential  in  all  leaders  of  men. 

The  mission  of  the  Military  Academy 
is  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  time;  briefly  stated,  it  is  to  instruct 
and  train  the  Corps  of  Cadets  so  that 
each  graduate  shall  have  the  qualities  and 
attributes  essential  to  his  progressive  and 
continued  development  throughout  a  life¬ 
time  career  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular 

*  This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  articles  about  the 
three  institutions  in  which  officers  of  the  Armed 
Services  are  educated  for  their  military  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  first,  "The  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy — the  Nation's  Newest  Service  College," 
by  Lt.  Col.  William  C.  Cox,  appeared  in  The 
Quarterly  for  January,  1956;  and  the  second,  "The 
United  States  Naval  Academy,"  by  Rear  Admiral 
W.  R.  Smedberg,  III,  U.S.N.,  for  October,  1956- 
This  series,  prepared  by  the  superintendents  of  these 
respective  academies  by  request,  has  been  published 
in  the  firm  opinion  that  the  school  executives  whom 
The  Quarterly  reaches  should  be  competently  ad¬ 
vised  about  these  institutions  to  which  many  high 
school  graduates  are  appointed  annually, — Editor. 


Army,  West  Point  is  superbly  equipped 
to  accomplish  its  mission.  Relatively  high 
entrance  standards,  a  modern  physical 
plant  with  complete  facilities  for  aca¬ 
demic,  military,  and  athletic  training, 
along  with  the  traditions  and  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  its  history,  provide  an  ideal 
environment  in  which  to  develop  young 
men’s  minds  and  characters. 

Today,  when  millions  of  Americans 
have  come  to  accept  and  admire  West 
Point  as  a  national  institution,  it  appears 
strange  that  Congress,  despite  the  pleas 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  John 
Adams,  was  extremely  reluctant  to  create 
a  military  academy  at  all.  Even  after  its 
birth  in  1802,  public  interest  and  Con¬ 
gressional  support  were  lukewarm;  the 
early  years  of  the  Academy  were,  in  re¬ 
ality,  a  struggle  for  survival.  During  West 
Point’s  first  hundred  years  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  substantial  contributions  of  its 
graduates,  not  only  to  the  military  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  growing  nation  but  also  to  the 
internal  developments  of  the  country  and 
to  other  phases  of  American  life,  amply 
justified  its  existence.  During  these  first 
hundred  years,  graduates  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  furnished 
practically  all  of  the  top  leadership  of 
both  armies  during  the  Civil  War — includ¬ 
ing  General  Grant,  our  i8th  president — 
and  gave  material  assistance  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  West.  The  Academy  was  the 
nation’s  pioneer  engineering  school;  and 
West  Point-trained  officers  helped  to  build 
many  of  the  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and 
bridges  so  vital  to  westward  expansion 
during  the  19th  century.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  turned  to  the  reservoir  of 
West  Point-trained  engineers  to  help  staff 
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their  faculties;  by  1886,  West  Point  had 
furnished  thirty-five  presidents  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  twenty-seven  princi¬ 
pals  of  academies  and  schools.' 

By  World  War  I,  warfare  had  become 
increasingly  complex,  requiring  for  its 
skillful  execution  not  only  leaders  techni¬ 
cally  qualified  professionally  but  also 
men  with  the  vision  and  imagination  to 
provide  the  broad  guidance  for  a  nation 
engaged  in  total  war.  West  Point’s  con¬ 
tribution  of  leaders  for  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korea,  is  well  known: 
the  names  of  Pershing,  MacArthur,  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Bradley,  Arnold,  Patton,  and  V’an 
Fleet  have  become  household  words.  And 
thousands  of  other  West  Point-trained 
officers,  not  generally  known  to  the  public, 
played  important  parts  in  these  great 
wars. 

Many  of  these  wartime  leaders  have 
now  taken  leadership  roles  in  other  fields. 
Four  years  spent  as  a  cadet  followed  by 
continuous  development  during  a  thirty- 
year  career  in  the  Army  provide  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills  of  considerable 
value  to  government,  to  business,  and  to 
private  interests.  President  Eisenhower; 
General  Alfred  Gruenther,  President  of 
the  American  Red  Cross;  General  Lucius 
Clay,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company;  and  General 
Mark  Clark,  President  of  the  Citadel,  are 
but  a  few  graduates  who,  after  distin¬ 
guished  military  careers,  are  serving  with 
equal  competence  in  other  fields.  More 
important,  however,  to  our  armed  forces 
are  the  thousands  of  graduates,  young  and 
old,  on  active  military  service  at  home 
and  in  seventy-three  countries  abroad. 

Although  its  history,  its  traditions,  and 
its  legends  remain  unchanged.  West  Point 
has  kept  pace  with  recent  developments  in 
warfare,  science,  technology,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Today,  West  Point  is  a  modern  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  It  gives  each  cadet 
an  excellent  college  education  plus  a  fun¬ 
damental  military  background  which, 
after  further  intensive  military  schooling 

*  See  Men  of  West  Point,  by  R.  Ernest  Dupuy, 
Colonel,  USA,  Retired.  New  York:  William  Sloane 
Associates,  Inc.,  1951.  Pp.  xvii-(-486. — Editor. 


and  practical  experience,  fully  qualifies 
him  as  a  professional  Army  officer. 

Many  influences  shape  the  character  of 
any  educational  institution.  Four  influ¬ 
ences  at  West  Point,  however,  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance:  (i)  character  develop¬ 
ment;  (2)  academics;  (3)  military  train¬ 
ing;  and  (4)  athletics.  Although  these  in¬ 
fluences  are  common  to  all  colleges,  some 
characteristics  of  each  at  West  Point  are 
peculiar  to  the  Academy  and  merit  ex¬ 
planation. 

Character  development  is  a  continuous 
process  at  West  Point.  Military  training, 
athletics,  and  academics  all  assist  in  this 
task.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
Academy’s  Honor  Code  which  was  formu¬ 
lated  and  developed  by  the  Corps  and 
which  always  has  been  largely  a  cadet  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Honor  Code  developed 
logically  from  the  conception  that  the 
Academy  must  produce  graduates  possess¬ 
ing  leadership  integrated  by  excellence  of 
character  and  excellence  of  knowledge. 
The  Code  unites  all  cadets  in  all  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  Basically,  the  Code  says  that  a 
cadet  will  not  lie,  cheat,  or  steal.  His 
word  is  always  accepted  as  true.  Each 
man  bears  a  personal  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  Code  on  himself  and  on 
other  cadets;  a  cadet  may  be  reported  by 
one  of  his  closest  friends  for  an  honor  vio¬ 
lation  because  the  men  of  the  Corps  feel 
that  the  Code  is  bigger  than  any  one  man 
or  any  personal  friendship.  There  is  no 
second  chance  for  a  cadet  who  intention¬ 
ally  commits  an  honor  violation.  A  breach 
of  the  Code  leads  directly  to  resignation  or 
dismissal.  The  Corps  is  justifiably  proud 
of  the  Honor  Code,  feeling  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  influences  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  close  relationship  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  character  building  is  recognized 
at  West  Point;  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  clergy  are  part  of  the  Academy’s 
staff;  attendance  at  the  church  of  one’s 
choice  is  a  mandatory  requirement  for  all 
cadets.  Many  cadets  take  an  enthusiastic 
part  in  voluntary  extracurricular  religious 
activities. 

The  second  significant  influence  at 
W^est  Point — academics — provides  the  in- 
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tellectual  foundation  that  every  Army 
officer  should  possess.  Here,  as  at  other 
colleges,  academics  take  more  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time  and  energy  than  any  other 
single  activity.  When  he  graduates,  a 
cadet  has  received  an  undergraduate  edu¬ 
cation  comparable  to  that  obtainable  at 
other  first-rate  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Military  Academy  is  accredited  by 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Although  the 
graduate  receives  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  at  the  time  he  receives  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  second  lieutenant,  the  course  of 
study  he  has  undergone  cannot  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  either  liberal  arts  or  engineering. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  both  a  liberal 
arts  and  a  science-engineering  course  at 
certain  universities  since  about  6o  percent 
of  the  curriculum  falls  in  the  technical 
field  and  40  percent  in  liberal  arts.  The 
academic  program,  along  with  virtually 
all  other  activities  at  the  Academy,  is 
carefully  reviewed  each  year  by  a  Board 
of  V'isitors  composed  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  distinguished  educators,  and  leaders 
in  other  fields.  This  Board  is  appointed 
I  by,  and  reports  to,  the  President  of  the 
I  United  States. 

I  The  curriculum  and  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  are  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Academic  Board,  whose 
membership  includes  the  Superintendent 
'  of  the  Academy,  the  Dean,  the  Comman¬ 
dant  of  Cadets,  and  the  twelve  professors 
who  head  the  twelve  academic  depart- 
1  ments.  All  professors,  except  the  Pro- 
I  lessor  of  Military  Hygiene,  are  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  active  Regular  Army  offi¬ 
cers.  The  non-permanent  faculty,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  civilians  teaching 
foreign  languages  and  physical  education, 
are  active-duty  regular  and  reserve  officers 
serving  a  tour  of  duty  of  three  or  four 
years. 

The  system  of  appointment  of  these 
non-permanent  officers  provides  a  balance 
between  permanent  and  temporary  per- 
1  sonnel,  leaving  departmental  administra¬ 
tion  and  direction  in  the  hands  of  experi¬ 
enced  officer-educators  and  putting  the 
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detailed  instruction  in  the  hands  of  se¬ 
lected  young  officers  having  fresh  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  armed  forces. 
Experience  at  the  Academy  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  young  officers  with  from  four 
to  ten  years  of  commissioned  service  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  or 
of  a  civilian  institution  make  excellent 
academic  instructors.  Prior  to  their  selec¬ 
tion  as  instructors,  a  sizeable  number  of 
these  officers  have  already  done  graduate 
work  in  civilian  colleges  as  part  of  the 
Army’s  general  educational  program. 
Others  are  sent  to  civilian  colleges  for  one 
or  two  years  of  graduate  study  before  re¬ 
porting  to  West  Point.  Many  officers, 
while  teaching  at  West  Point,  continue 
their  postgraduate  work.  This  system  of 
officer  education  provides  superior  in¬ 
structors.  In  the  Department  of  English, 
to  cite  but  one  example,  sixteen  instructors 
have  Master  of  Arts  degrees,  one  assistant 
professor  has  his  Ph.D.,  both  of  the  per¬ 
manent  professors  are  Ph.D.’s,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  six  instructors  will  receive  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  by  the 
end  of  the  current  semester. 

With  the  exception  of  foreign  languages 
where  a  cadet  has  some  choice  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  studies,  the  curriculum  is  the 
same  for  each  cadet.  In  each  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  departments,  however,  the  cadets 
in  the  upper  sections  are  given  advanced 
work  and  take  additional  related  courses. 
Throughout  his  four  years,  a  cadet  at¬ 
tends  classes  twice  a  week  in  military 
tactics  and  intramural  athletics,  unless 
excused  from  the  latter  by  membership  on 
an  intercollegiate  athletic  squad.  He  also 
attends  several  classes  in  military  hygiene 
during  each  academic  year.  The  Fourth 
Class  (Freshman)  attends  classes  in 
mathematics,  English,  military  topogra¬ 
phy  and  graphics,  foreign  languages,  and 
physical  education.  The  Third  Class 
(Sophomore)  continues  the  study  of 
mathematics,  English,  foreign  languages, 
and  military  topography  and  graphics. 
In  addition,  the  Third  Class  course  in¬ 
cludes  physics,  chemistry,  and  military 
psychology  and  leadership.  The  Second 
Class  (Junior)  studies  mechanics  of  fluids, 
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mechanics  of  solids,  electricity,  military 
instructor  training,  and  social  sciences 
(geography,  government,  and  history). 
The  First  Class  (Senior)  studies  military 
engineering,  history  of  military  art,  social 
sciences  (economics  and  international  re¬ 
lations),  ordnance,  English,  law,  and  mili¬ 
tary  psychology  and  leadership.  The 
courses  vriy  in  length;  for  example,  a 
Plebe  attends  eighty-minute  classes  in 
mathematics  six  days  a  week  and  goes  to 
English,  foreign  languages,  and  military 
topography  and  graphics  for  one  hour 
every  other  day  except  Saturday. 

During  the  Academy’s  early  years. 
West  Point  was  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  as  Superintendent  from  1817  to  1833 
Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer,  an  educator  of 
rare  vision  and  ability,  who  inaugurated 
many  of  the  techniques  and  principles  of 
instruction  still  followed  today  at  the 
Academy.  In  keeping  with  Thayer’s 
philosophy,  class  groups,  or  sections,  are 
limited  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cadets. 
In  groups  of  this  size,  each  cadet  receives 
individual  attention  from  his  instructor, 
is  known  to  him  as  a  personality,  and  is 
called  upon  for  daily  recitations.  Unless 
excused  for  illness  by  the  Surgeon  and,  in 
rare  instances,  for  some  official  reason,  a 
cadet  must  attend  each  of  his  classes. 

The  Academy  is  proud  of  its  academic 
reputation  and  feels  that  its  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  ranks  with  the  best  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Practically  all  graduate  schools  in  the 
United  States  accept  West  Point  gradu¬ 
ates  as  students.  Furthermore,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  ranks  among  the  top  six  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  its  graduates  who  have  received 
Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Military  training,  the  third  of  the  four 
important  influences  at  West  Point,  is 
always  present;  and  it  must  be  stressed 
here  that  the  Military  Academy  is  what 
the  name  implies — an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  operated  along  military  lines.  Upon 
admission,  a  cadet  is  sworn  into  the 
United  States  Army.  No  matter  what  his 
background,  race,  or  religion  may  be,  each 
cadet  is  treated  alike.  He  leads  the  regi¬ 
mented  life  common  to  all  soldiers.  He 


awakes  to  the  firing  of  a  reveille  gun,  fol¬ 
lows  a  strict  schedule  during  the  day, 
marches  to  his  meals,  participates  in  drills 
and  parades,  and  goes  to  bed  at  night  to 
the  music  of  taps.  His  days  are  always 
full;  and  standards  of  appearance,  con¬ 
duct,  and  performance  of  duty  are  exact¬ 
ing  and  high.  The  disciplines  of  mind  and 
body  developed  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
are  unexcelled  by  any  military  unit  or 
school  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Mili¬ 
tary  training  is  continuous  and  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  classroom  or  to  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  field.  A  cadet  is  constantly 
being  educated  in  the  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  profession  by  other  cadets,  by 
the  officers  and  men  who  staff  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  by  the  routine  of  his  daily  life. 
He  learns  early  in  his  career  how  to  take 
orders  willingly  and  cheerfully,  executing 
each  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  As  he  pro¬ 
gresses  through  the  Academy,  he  learns 
to  accept  more  and  more  responsibility; 
and  with  it,  he  is  given  the  authority  to 
issue  orders  to,  and  to  expect  obedience 
from,  his  juniors. 

To  supplement  the  military  knowledge 
absorbed  in  the  cadet’s  daily  life  while  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Corps,  intensive  mili¬ 
tary  training — both  in  theory  and  in 
practical  work — is  given  to  him  each 
year,  most  of  it  during  the  summer.  The 
two  months  following  his  admission  are 
devoted  to  an  intensive  military  orienta¬ 
tion  to  change  him  from  a  civilian  to  a 
soldier  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  years 
ahead  as  a  cadet  and  an  officer.  This 
breaking-in  period,  known  as  “beast  bar¬ 
racks,”  conditions  him  physically  and 
mentally  to  join  the  Corps  when  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  begins.  Among  many  other 
things,  he  is  indoctrinated  in  West  Point’s 
Honor  System.  Substantial  parts  of  his 
remaining  three  summers  as  a  cadet  are 
devoted  to  practical  military  training  both 
at  the  Academy  and  at  service  installa¬ 
tions  located  throughout  the  United 
States.  Two  months  of  his  second  summer 
are  spent  at  Camp  Buckner,  a  summer¬ 
training  camp  located  on  a  mountain  lake 
a  few  miles  from  the  Academy.  Here  he  is 
instructed  by  Academy  officers  and  by 
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First  Classmen,  learning  among  other 
things  the  basic  weapons  of  the  Army  and 
small  unit  tactics.  During  parts  of  his 
next  two  summers,  his  tactical  training 
takes  place  at  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
installations  away  from  West  Point.  These 
trips  serve  a  dual  purpose:  the  cadet  sees 
at  first  hand  the  nature  of  his  future  life 
as  an  officer;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  benefits  of  specialized  training 
conducted  by  experts  utilizing  the  finest 
of  facilities.  As  a  First  Classman,  he  gains 
practical  experience  by  teaching  the  new 
Plebes  in  “beast  barracks,”  Yearlings  at 
Camp  Buckner,  or  recruits  at  near-by 
Fort  Dix.  Summer  tactical  training  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  two  hours  of  instruction 
each  week  during  the  academic  year. 

The  new  second  lieutenant  who  leaves 
the  Academy  at  the  time  of  graduation  is 
not  a  finished  Army  officer;  he  is,  however, 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  and 
has  a  firm  base  upon  which  to  build.  His 
first  assignment  after  graduation  is  to  the 
basic  school  conducted  by  his  branch  of 
service.  Here  he  receives  the  specialized 
training  which  he  needs  for  his  first  few 
years  of  duty.  Later,  he  returns  for  ad¬ 
vanced  schooling  in  his  branch;  and,  as  his 
career  progresses,  he  becomes  eligible  for 
selection  to  attend  the  “graduate  schools” 
of  the  military  system — The  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College,  The 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  The  Army 
War  College,  The  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  National  War 
College. 

Finally,  the  fourth  of  our  influences — 
athletics.  An  officer  must  possess  the  phys¬ 
ical  alertness,  coordination,  and  condition¬ 
ing  required  to  lead  men  in  battle.  Ath¬ 
letics  at  West  Point  provide  these  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Lack  of  physical  aptitude  consti¬ 
tutes  grounds  for  dismissal  from  the  Acad¬ 
emy  at  any  time,  and  no  man  is  f>ermitted 
to  graduate  who  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  Academy’s  physical  standards.  Each 
cadet  is  required  to  take  physical  educa¬ 
tion  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  sports,  as 
well  as  instruction  in  coaching  techniques. 
During  his  final  year,  the  First  Classman 
attends  conferences  on  the  organization 


and  administration  of  physical  training 
and  athletic  programs  in  the  Army  and 
serves  as  a  coach  or  an  official  for  intra¬ 
mural  athletics.  Intramural  athletics  are 
a  primary  part  of  the  physical  education 
program;  all  cadets  not  members  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  squads  are  required  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Competition  in  team  sports  between 
companies  and  regiments  of  the  Corps  is 
keen.  Varsity  team  competition  in  all 
major  sports  is  a  vital  part  of  the  athletic 
program.  Intercollegiate  athletics  at  West 
Point  include  seventeen  sports,  and  teams 
from  the  Academy  take  part  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  “at  home”  contests  each  year  and 
seventy  contests  away  from  the  campus. 
These  three  programs — physical  educa¬ 
tion  instruction,  intramural  athletics,  and 
intercollegiate  competition — keep  a  cadet 
physically  fit,  make  him  proficient  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sports,  and  provide  valu¬ 
able  experience  in  coaching  skills  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  him  when  he  be¬ 
comes  an  officer. 

But  it’s  not  “all  work  and  no  play.”  A 
cadet  doesn’t  spend  all  his  time  drilling, 
parading,  and  studying;  he  enjoys  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  recreational  activities  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  college  students.  West 
Point  has  excellent  facilities  for  general 
recreation;  for  dances  on  the  week  end;  for 
swimming,  fishing,  camping,  and  boating 
in  the  summer;  and  for  ice  skating  and 
skiing  in  the  winter. 

The  Military  Academy  is  no  different 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  in 
wanting  to  attract  to  its  campus  the  very 
best  of  American  youth.  West  Point  is 
open  to  all  male  citizens  seventeen  but 
not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  can 
meet  the  entrance  requirements,  who  can 
obtain  a  nomination,  and  who  genuinely 
desire  to  become  career  Army  officers. 
Nominated  candidates  must  pass  the  re¬ 
quired  College  Board  mental  tests  as  well 
as  a  medical  examination  and  a  physical 
aptitude  test  prior  to  entering  West  Point. 
Nominations  are  of  two  kinds,  noncom¬ 
petitive  and  competitive.  The  non-com¬ 
petitive  nominations,  which  account  for 
about  86  percent  of  the  cadets,  are  largely 
controlled  by  members  of  Congress.  Com- 
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petitive  appointments  are  awarded  to 
fully  qualified  candidates  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  students  at  honor  military  schools, 
sons  of  deceased  veterans,  and  nominees 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  make  the  highest  scores  in  the  College 
Board  mental  tests.  Sons  of  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  are  also  non-competitive 
nominees.  As  members  of  the  United 
States  Army,  cadets  receive  pay  and  al¬ 
lowances  while  at  the  Academy.  In  effect, 
the  young  man  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Academy  has  won  a  scholarship  covering 
all  the  expenses  of  a  four-year  college  edu¬ 
cation  and  leading  to  a  lifetime  career  as 


a  professional  military  leader. 

For  over  155  years  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  has  met  the  require¬ 
ment  placed  on  it  for  skilled  military  lead¬ 
ers  in  peace  and  war.  Its  long  gray  line  of 
graduates  has  made,  and  continues  to 
make,  substantial  contributions  to  the 
life  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Today,  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  is  conscious  of  its  grave 
responsibility  to  provide  future  leaders  of 
the  military  establishment  and  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideals 
and  traditions  which  have  earned  West 
Point  an  enduring  place  in  the  nation's 
history. 


Algo  D.  Henderson,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

The  Dean  Is  Busy* 


In  the  American  college  the  position 
as  dean  is  a  creation  of  recent  decades. 
Clearly  in  the  smaller  college,  it  has  been 
the  involvement  of  the  president  with  busi¬ 
ness  matters  on  the  campus  and  with 
public  relations  away  from  the  campus 
that  has  brought  about  the  need  for  a 
dean;  in  the  larger  institution  the  growth 
of  professional  and  graduate  schools  has 
necessitated  a  division  of  labor  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  term  “deans,”  however, 
derives  from  the  early  monastery  and  has 
always  had  distinct  connotations  of  edu¬ 
cational  leadership. 

Although  the  dean  is  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  over-all  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  college,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  largely  to  his  role  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program.  In  doing  so,  I  propose 
to  discuss  some  problems  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  a  comprehensive  description  of  his 
work. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  role  of  the  dean 
in  the  educational  program?  Traditionally 
the  faculty  of  a  college  has  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  educational  program. 
Many  charters  so  specify.  In  the  historic 
sense,  the  faculty  constitutes  the  institu¬ 
tion.  That  is,  the  college  is  a  community  of 
scholars;  the  faculty  determines  the  pol¬ 
icies  relating  to  the  curriculum  and  to  the 
admission,  advancement,  and  graduation 
of  students. 

If  these  matters  are  the  prerogative  of 
the  faculty,  where  does  the  dean  come  in? 
I  contend  that  the  dean  is  the  most  visible 
leader  of  the  faculty.  Although  the  presi- 

*  An  address  to  an  assembly  of  academic  deans 
at  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Chicago,  1956,  and  held  for  publication  in  The 
Quarterly,  it  should  be  read  as  a  companion 
discussion  of  the  topic,  "Shared  Responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  Dean,"  by  Mr.  Mayhew  which 
follows  immediately. 


dent  may  participate  actively  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program,  the  dean  has  a  primary 
responsibility  to  do  so.  Thus,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  dean  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  the  guiding  spirit.  He  may  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  faculty  but  he  should  be 
more  than  a  disinterested  or  judicial  chair¬ 
man.  He  should  be  the  stimulating,  co¬ 
ordinating,  and  directing  officer. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  The  dean,  I 
think,  should  be  the  officer  principally 
concerned  with  the  faculty  personnel.  It  is 
essential,  of  course,  to  have  a  faculty  or¬ 
ganization,  the  elements  of  which  are  alert 
to  needs  of  various  kinds  and  that  take 
initiative  in  attempting  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  recruitment  of  faculty,  for 
example,  the  departments  or  divisions 
should  initially  assess  the  needs,  make 
proposals  for  replacements  or  additions 
of  personnel,  and  participate  actively  in 
the  recruitment  and  employment  of  fac¬ 
ulty.  Many  of  the  departmental  chair¬ 
men,  however,  have  insufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  and  contacts  with  which  to  do  a 
really  good  job  of  recruiting  prospective 
candidates  for  a  faculty  position.  Many 
of  them,  if  left  unsupervised,  will  make 
only  a  limited  search.  Some  will  be  insuf¬ 
ficiently  aware  of  the  characteristics 
needed  by  the  institution  aside  from  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  particular 
department. 

If  the  dean  serves  as  the  chief  personnel 
officer,  he  can  see  that  appropriate  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  requirements  for  a  position 
are  made;  and  that  a  clearly  worded  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  gets  into  the  hands 
of  all  of  the  appropriate  placement  agen¬ 
cies.  Through  continuous  contacts,  he 
may  have  assisted  placement  officers  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  kinds  of  f)er- 
sonnel  desired  by  this  institution,  thus 
resulting  in  a  flow  of  superior  candidates. 
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The  dean  also  should  be  something 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp  in  approving 
the  appointment.  With  full  participation 
by  the  department  or  division  in  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  appointment,  the  dean 
should  nevertheless  interview  candidates, 
appraise  their  qualifications  and  exercise 
his  best  judgment  in  helping  assure  the 
selection  of  the  best  qualified  person.  The 
dean  has  a  primary  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  faculty.  And  usually  an 
institution  is  no  better  than  its  faculty. 

With  the  best  of  intentions  and  efforts 
the  faculty  who  are  recruited  may  not  be 
fully  ready  for  their  functions  or  be  the 
ideal  choices  for  the  position.  The  dean 
has  a  responsibility  for  seeing  that  new 
faculty  have  some  in-service  training.  I 
disagree  heartily  with  those  faculty  and 
administrative  officers  who  claim  that  in- 
service  training  for  new  faculty  is  not 
feasible. 

By  an  in-service  training  program  I 
mean  that  the  new  faculty  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  all  policies  that  have  been  worked 
out  that  affect  the  work  or  life  of  faculty 
members,  and  all  essential  operative  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  addition,  the  dean  should  tuck 
in  here  and  there  some  discussion  of  the 
job  of  teaching.  An  incidental  benefit  is 
that  the  dean  establishes  at  the  outset  a 
healthy  and  desirable  relationship  with 
the  new  faculty.  They  come  to  know  him, 
his  hopes  and  expectations,  and  he  comes 
to  know  them  more  intimately.  Out  of 
this  acquaintanceship  will  develop  mutual 
confidence  and  respect. 

The  latter  point  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  because,  as  I  have  said,  1  am 
assuming  that  the  dean  has  an  integral 
relationship  with  the  faculty.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  veiled  antagonism 
which  often  exists  between  faculty  and 
administration  should  not  exist  and,  if  it 
does,  should  not  be  permitted  to  p>ersist. 
There  should  not  be  a  dichotomy  of 
interests  or  functions.  But  if  there  is  not 
to  be,  it  is  necessary  for  the  dean  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  with  all  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  To  achieve  this  pur¬ 


pose,  it  is  important  to  begin  with  the  in¬ 
coming  faculty. 

Still  another  function  of  the  dean  is  to 
make  evaluations  of  the  individual  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  faculty  members  will  contend 
that  evaluations  should  be  made  within 
the  faculty  without  participation  by  the 
administrative  officers.  They  fear  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  use  of  the  ratings  because 
they  fear  that  these  ratings  may  prejudice 
the  administrator.  They  believe  that  the 
purpose  should  be  wholly  that  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  teaching  and  other  work  of  the 
individual  and  that  there  should  be  no 
taint  of  discipline  connected  with  it. 

With  this  basic  assumption  I  disagree. 
Every  dean  is  constantly  making  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  He 
cannot  help  doing  so  because  he  has  to 
assign  persons  to  jobs,  he  has  to  appoint 
persons  to  committees,  he  has  to  recom¬ 
mend  salary  increases  and  promotions  in 
rank,  and  he  has  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  dismissals  or  for  tenure.  The 
issue,  then,  is  not  whether  he  should  make 
evaluations  but  rather  up>on  what  evi¬ 
dence  he  should  make  them.  Across  every 
dean’s  desk  flows  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  individual  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  A  lot  of  this  comes  in  by  way  of  gos¬ 
sip;  some  of  it  comes  as  petitions  from  stu¬ 
dents,  and  some  of  it  the  dean  gets  by 
pumping  various  individuals.  The  faculty 
members,  then,  need  to  realize  that  unless 
the  dean  has  full  access  to  some  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  faculty,  he  will  be  acting 
on  the  basis  of  information  that  is  incom¬ 
plete  and  that  is  likely  to  be  weighted  with 
adverse  criticism. 

If  the  dean  is  to  make  a  systematic 
evaluation,  it  would  cover  substantially 
the  same  ground  and  the  opinions  re¬ 
ceived  would  be  from  substantially  the 
same  persons  as  would  be  covered  by  any 
separately  conducted  evaluation.  It  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  have  two  evaluations  of 
this  sort,  one  by  the  faculty  and  one  by 
the  dean.  The  evaluation  when  made, 
however,  should  be  a  mutually  considered 
and  conducted  affair.  The  dean  should 
work  closely  with  his  faculty  through  an 
appropriate  committee  to  devise  the  plan. 
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have  the  plan  fully  discussed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  faculty,  and  then  admin¬ 
istered  with  their  full  cooperation  and 
assistance.  In  one  respect  there  is  genuine 
advantage  to  the  faculty  in  having  the 
dean  participate.  Because  of  his  control 
of  the  budget  and  personnel  matters,  the 
dean  is  in  the  best  position  of  anyone  to 
be  of  assistance  to  individuals  to  improve 
their  professional  work  and  the  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  in  which  they  work. 

My  assumption  that  the  dean  is  a 
member  of  and  the  principal  leader  within 
the  faculty,  places  another  responsibility 
upon  the  dean.  If  he  really  is  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  faculty,  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  student  of  group  processes.  He 
must  know  how  to  release  individual  en¬ 
ergies  so  that  every  person  on  the  staff 
will  be  as  creative  as  possible.  He  needs 
to  be  able  to  mobilize  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  of  the  staff  toward  common  goals. 
He  must  encourage  active  participation 
in  policy  formation  and  program  plan¬ 
ning.  He  should  be  ready  to  stimulate 
thinking,  to  inject  ideas,  to  help  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  of 
opinions.  He  must  know  how  to  promote 
conditions  of  good  morale,  how  to  handle 
group  disturbers,  and  how  to  get  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  various  kinds  clearly  defined. 
More  than  anyone  else,  unless  it  be  the 
president,  the  dean  will  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  assuring  that  the  faculty  has 
genuine  vitality,  possesses  a  cohesiveness 
that  derives  from  common  objectives, 
and  maintains  a  good  standard  of  quality 
in  all  of  their  work. 

Most  deans  come  into  their  positions 
from  a  background  of  academic  specializa¬ 
tion  and  have  had  little  time,  opportunity, 
or  need  to  study  the  job  as  dean.  Many 
academic  people  scorn  the  need  of  any 
training  for  administration.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  in  other  administrative  fields 
such  as  in  business,  industry,  and  public 
administration  much  knowledge  has  been 
accumulated  about  the  principles  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  an  art  and  a  science 
to  personnel  administration,  for  example, 
and  the  college  dean  would  do  well  to  in¬ 
form  himself  about  the  knowledge  in  the 
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field.  I  suspect  that  much  of  the  antago¬ 
nism  that  exists  on  many  campuses  be¬ 
tween  faculty  and  administration  is  due  to 
the  ineptness  of  the  administrative  officers 
in  working  with  the  faculty. 

Thus  far  I  have  illustrated  principally 
from  the  field  of  faculty  p>ersonneI.  Let’s 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  curriculum.  An 
assumption  can  be  made  that  a  curriculum 
pattern  for  the  institution  exists  and  hence 
the  only  function  of  the  dean  in  relation 
to  it  is  to  prod  the  curriculum  committee 
to  study  some  special  phase  of  it.  In  some 
colleges  the  curriculum  committee  has 
the  sole  function  to  pass  upon  depart¬ 
mental  requests  for  additional  courses. 
The  curriculum  gradually  expands,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  scattered  and  spe¬ 
cialized,  the  faculty  becomes  more  heavily 
loaded  and  the  general  quality  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  declines. 

The  need  for  leadership  here  from  the 
dean  should  be  more  obvious  than  it  is. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  function  of  contin¬ 
uously  clarifying  the  purposes  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  so  that  the  curriculum  will  be  in 
accord  with  them.  If  the  institution  is  to 
possess  a  distinctive  character,  someone 
has  to  take  initiative  in  promoting  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  of  that  character. 
The  dean  is  in  the  best  position  to  have 
adequate  perspective  for  this  purpose. 
The  dean,  too,  needs  to  save  the  faculty 
from  themselves  because  of  their  tendency 
to  add  courses.  With  his  responsibility 
for  the  budget,  his  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  institution,  and  with  the 
special  knowledge  that  he  possesses  about 
the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  he  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  position  to  be  persuasive  about  the 
scope  and  content  of  the  program.  If  the 
faculty  spreads  itself  too  thin  or  becomes 
overloaded  with  ancillary  chores,  it  is 
partly  his  responsibility  because  he  has 
not  provided  sufficient  leadership  to  keep 
the  situation  under  control. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  dean, 
too,  to  keep  alert  to  fresh  developments 
relating  to  the  college  program.  Take,  for 
example,  the  interest  in  general  education 
that  has  arisen  during  recent  years.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  concept  of  gen- 
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eral  education  is  a  desirable  one  and  that 
some  of  the  methods  devised  through 
which  to  assure  each  student  a  general 
education  are  sound.  The  dean  should 
seek  information  about  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  and  should  be  ready  to 
assist  his  faculty  in  exploring  it. 

The  faculty  members  that  are  at  hand 
to  experiment  with  this  new  concept  of 
curriculum,  however,  have  been  trained 
in  another  tradition.  As  specialists  they 
have  been  rightly  concerned  about  the 
superficiality  of  many  types  of  survey 
courses.  Probably  their  own  efforts  at 
creating  an  integrated  course  by  taking 
watered  down  segments  of  several  depart- 
mentally  arranged  introductory  courses 
have  been  both  disappointing  and  frus¬ 
trating  for  them.  What  is  the  way  out  of 
this  dilemma? 

Such  faculties  as  have  made  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  implementing  the  new  concept  have 
had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  think¬ 
ing  through  the  objectives  they  were 
seeking  and  in  devising  new  ways  to  im¬ 
plement  them.  Before  this  can  be  done  the 
faculty  must  become  convinced,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  adequate  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  that  there  is  a  genuine  need  to  devote 
this  time  to  the  experimentation.  To  se¬ 
cure  this  result  will  require  active  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  someone  and  this  some¬ 
one  logically  is  the  dean.  The  basic  con¬ 
cept  must  be  studied  and  clarified,  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  other  institutions  should  be 
examined,  and  the  possibilities  for  this 
institution  should  be  outlined.  Leadership, 
too,  means  skill  in  conducting  the  faculty 
through  a  critical  self-examination,  and 
in  directing  the  faculty  to  a  formulation 
of  fresh  objectives  and  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  new  procedures.  Before  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  students  along  the  lines  of  a 
new  venture  can  successfully  proceed,  the 
dean  must  lead  his  faculty  through  a 
process  of  education. 

It  is  interesting  in  reviewing  a  study 
made  twenty  years  ago*  of  the  position  of 
college  dean,  to  see  the  emphasis  placed 
by  the  deans  upon  their  personal  contacts 

*  Clyde  A.  Milner,  The  Dean  of  the  Small  College. 
Boston:  the  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1936. 


with  the  students.  The  deans  at  that  time 
had  a  large  function  as  advisor  to  stu¬ 
dents,  as  prodder,  as  trouble  shooter,  as 
disciplinarian,  and  as  the  officer  who 
maintained  communication  with  the  par¬ 
ents.  A  good  share  of  the  dean’s  time  was 
spent  in  talking  with  individual  students. 
Dean  Herbert  Hawkes,*  of  Columbia,  al¬ 
ways  kept  his  door  open  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  see  him  at  his  desk  and  thus 
feel  invited  to  come  in. 

This  function  looms  as  large  or  larger 
than  ever.  At  many  institutions,  however, 
a  change  in  organization  has  become  nec¬ 
essary.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
two  events:  (i)  the  extent  to  which  the 
dean  has  had  to  assume  institution-wide 
responsibilities  due  to  the  pressures  on 
and  absences  of  the  president;  and  (3)  the 
emergence  of  the  trained  personnel  officer 
who  is  displacing  the  paternalistic  dean  of 
men  and  dean  of  women.  The  first  of 
these  factors  has  required  the  addition  of 
staff  and  the  delegation  of  responsibilities; 
the  other  has  brought  about  some  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  functions.  Where  the  Dean 
of  Students  has  been  added,  he  usually 
has  become  the  principal  counsellor,  the 
evaluation  expert,  and  often  the  trouble 
shooter.  Fresh  insight  into  the  processes 
of  education  and  new  techniques  for 
counselling  have  resulted  in  another 
change  in  some  colleges,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  use  of  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  addition  of  a  professionally  trained 
personnel  officer  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  that  have  occurred 
in  college  policy  and  program  during  the 
past  quarter-century.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not, 
have  been  profoundly  affected  by  progres¬ 
sive  theories  of  learning,  as  enunciated  by 
modern  psychologists  and  educational 
philosophers.  The  newer  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  several  principles — 
that  learning  occurs  only  as  a  student 
learns;  that  education  takes  place  as  the 
whole  student  changes  and  develops;  that 
individual  aptitudes,  interests,  and 

’  Herbert  Hawkes,  Through  the  Dean’s  Open  Door. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1945. 
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achievements  need  to  be  discovered  and 
measured,  and  the  student  counselled  in 
relation  to  these;  that  analysis  of  behav¬ 
ioral  objectives  should  precede  or  accom¬ 
pany  the  outlining  of  content  objectives, 
and  that  the  evaluation  of  the  student’s 
progress  should  relate  to  these;  and  that 
experiences  need  to  be  devised  that  will 
promote  learning  now,  and  continuity  of 
learning  into  the  future. 

Since  the  academic  man  always  winces 
when  one  speaks  of  this  newer  philosophy 
as  “student-centered,”  I  shall  avoid  doing 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  is  an  in¬ 
adequate  representation  of  a  sound  theory. 
The  curriculum  of  the  college  remains 
basically  a  curriculum  of  subject-matter. 
The  subject-matter  is  still  composed  of 
the  wisdom  accumulated  from  past  human 
experience.  The  change  is  a  change  in 
point  of  view  and  in  method  of  analysis. 
The  basis  of  the  selection  of  problems, 
ideas,  and  materials  has  changed.  The  se¬ 
lected  materials  should  be  improved  ones, 
because  they  are  the  product  of  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  expectations  for  student  growth 
and  achievement. 

This  new  officer  can  provide  better 
factual  data  about  each  and  every  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  able  to  use  techniques  in  coun¬ 
selling  that  have  been  demonstrated 
through  research  to  get  superior  results. 
He  can  assist  the  faculty  with  problems 
of  evaluation  and  influence  the  faculty  in 
adopting  improved  methods  for  the  design 
of  courses  and  in  their  teaching.  Inasmuch 
as  most  deans  have  come  into  their  posi¬ 
tions  via  the  academic  route,  the  new  per¬ 
son  can  bring  additional  professional  com¬ 
petence  into  the  dean’s  office  and  serve  as 
a  major  assistant  and  co-worker.  But 
whether  or  not  an  officer  with  this  type  of 
training  has  been  added,  the  knowledge 
that  is  implied  in  the  training  has  become 
an  essential  for  the  wise  administration 
of  student  affairs. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  hazard  the 
guess  that  these  student  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures  will  receive  much  wider  imple¬ 
mentation  as  college  enrollments  mount. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  mass  education  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  we  must  find 


additional  ways  to  identify  the  individual 
within  the  group  and  assist  him  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  his  learning. 

One  of  the  really  difficult  problems  for 
many  colleges  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
salaries  for  the  faculty.  The  problem  will 
be  compounded  presently  by  an  increasing 
shortage  of  qualified  faculty.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  enrollment  of  college 
students  will  climb  much  more  rapidly 
than  will  the  supply  of  persons  with  ad¬ 
vanced  graduate  training.  Persons  with 
doctors’  degrees  will  be  at  a  premium  due 
to  the  competition  for  their  services.  Very 
probably  the  institutions  with  the  higher 
salaries  or  more  favorable  teaching  condi¬ 
tions  will  attract  faculty  from  the  colleges 
less  favorably  situated. 

In  part,  the  solution  will  lie  outside  of 
the  province  of  the  dean.  More  money  will 
be  needed,  for  example,  and  this  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  responsibility  of  other  officers. 
But  there  are  significant  ways  in  which 
the  dean  can  influence  the  situation. 

In  thinking  about  the  problem,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  moving 
rapidly  from  a  position  of  undersupply  of 
students  relative  to  institutional  capacity 
to  one  of  abundance  of  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  change  is  already  occurring, 
but  will  become  greatly  accelerated  within 
three  to  five  years.  The  change  frees  the 
institution  from  the  fear  of  not  getting 
enough  students.  If  the  institution  can 
discard  this  shackle  of  fear,  it  can  then 
clarify  its  aims,  reverse  some  policies,  and 
plan  a  program  of  optimum  effectiveness 
and  economy. 

The  first  step  it  can  take  is  to  get  away 
from  trying  to  do  everything  for  every¬ 
body.  Many  small  colleges  have  been 
emulating  the  universities  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  specialized  nature  of  their 
courses.  The  inevitable  results  are  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  and  overgrown  curriculum,  an 
overloading  of  faculty,  too  many  classes 
of  fewer  than  ten  students,  and  superficial 
standards.  Now  the  opportunity  exists  to 
weed  the  garden.  Diversity  of  needs  calls 
for  diverse  types  of  institutions,  each  of 
which  has  a  clear-cut  purpose  and  a  uni¬ 
fied  program.  If  a  liberal  arts  college,  for 
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example,  shrinks  its  program  to  essential 
undergraduate  courses,  it  can  probably 
either  reduce  its  staff  or  accommodate 
more  students  without  increase  of  staff. 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  out  unnecessary 
losses  of  income  that  should  go  toward 
faculty  salaries.  An  obvious  loss  is  in  giv¬ 
ing  scholarships  to  athletes.  Weighing  the 
value  of  the  athletes  against  the  value  of 
improved  working  conditions  for  faculty, 
how  can  there  be  the  slightest  question  as 
to  where  the  advantage  lies?  The  pay¬ 
ment  for  athletes  is  a  waste.  If  all  colleges 
in  an  area  stopped  the  payments,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  problem. 

Still  another  step  is  to  eliminate  all 
price-cutting  practices.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  find  each  of  the  colleges  of  an 
area  granting  discounts  from  their  pub¬ 
lished  tuition  charges  in  order  to  get  the 
jump  on  the  other  colleges  in  recruiting 
students!  The  innocent  customers  are 
being  flattered  with  the  award  of  a  “schol¬ 
arship.”  Actually  they  are  being  cheated. 
For  what  the  college  is  really  doing  is  de¬ 
preciating  its  program  by  undermining  its 
income.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  elimination 
of  the  practice  would  cause  any  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  college.  If  this  is  true,  the  practice  falls 
in  the  cut-throat  category,  because  every¬ 
body  loses  by  it.  These  so-called  scholar¬ 
ships,  together  with  the  athletic  scholar¬ 
ships  occasionally  amount  to  20  percent 
of  the  educational  budget  of  the  college — 
an  amount  sufficient  to  boost  salaries  at 
least  a  notch  or  two. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  is  wrong  with 
the  reputation  of  a  college  if  it  needs  a 
hierarchy  of  officials  and  field  agents  to 
recruit  students.  I  suspect  there  is  a  large 
budgetary  waste  at  this  point.  Suppose 
that  a  geographic  area  of  three  hundred 
miles  square  has  thirty  colleges.  Suppose 
each  college  has  three  officers  and  field 
agents  who  are  recruiting  students.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  travel  expenses  are  incurred 
equal  to  the  salary  of  one  additional  per¬ 
son.  We  have  then  the  equivalent  of  the 
salaries  of  120  persons,  or  perhaps  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  a  year  that  is  being  spent 
to  induce  students  to  go  to  particular  col¬ 


leges.  This  begins  to  sound  ridiculous 
when  at  the  same  time  we  talk  about  tidal 
waves  of  students  coming  to  college. 

I  believe  the  dean  has  a  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  matters  of  the  kind  I  have  been 
discussing.  For  if  these  policies  have  not 
received  full  faculty  consideration,  the 
dean  has  failed  as^  the  liaison  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  faculty.  He  has  failed  to  stand 
up  sufficiently  for  the  academic  welfare  of 
the  college.  He  has  permitted  alumni, 
townspeople,  and  other  special  interest 
groups  to  persuade  the  governing  board 
to  adopt  policies  of  expediency.  He  has 
permitted  the  president  and  the  board  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  and  long- 
range  interests  of  the  institution. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
liberal  arts  college  that  would  devote  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  income  (not  count¬ 
ing  auxiliary  services)  to  its  educational 
program — that  is,  to  faculty,  library, 
laboratories,  and  instructional  materials. 
Yet  I  have  examined  colleges  where  this 
percentage  fell  far  below  that  figure. 
Again,  I  would  ask,  where  was  the  dean 
when  the  budget  was  being  prepared?  Is  it 
not  the  job  of  the  dean  to  see  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  adequately  nourished? 

An  improved  salary  schedule,  however, 
is  not  the  only  answer  to  the  employment 
and  retention  of  a  good  faculty.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  some  tag-end  students  may 
have  created  more  problems  and  discon¬ 
tents  than  their  tuition  was  worth.  Teach¬ 
ing  loads  may  be  frustrating — I  talked 
with  a  professor  recently  who  had  to  make 
fifteen  different  course  preparations  in  one 
year.  The  morale  of  the  faculty  may  suffer 
because  they  lack  information,  or  the  cor¬ 
rect  information,  about  the  financial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  college.  The  social  and  cultural 
environment  of  the  community,  or  the 
local  schools,  may  need  the  creative  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  college  faculty.  The  dean  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  these  problems. 
Constructive  work  on  them  provides  op¬ 
portunities  to  build  up  the  morale  and  to 
sustain  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
faculty. 

As  one  moves  beyond  the  educational 
function  of  the  dean  of  the  college  it  be- 
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comes  less  easy  to  characterize  bis  role.  I 
have  visited  colleges  where  the  dean  was 
little  more  than  a  super-registrar,  and 
others  where  the  dean  virtually  ran  the 
whole  show.  Sometimes  the  business  man¬ 
ager  is  the  alter  ego  for  the  president. 
Sometimes  an  array  of  vice-presidents 
stands  between  the  dean  and  his  presi¬ 
dent.  Occasionally,  the  dean  is  also  a  vice- 
president. 

Since  1  believe  that  the  president,  as 
well  as  the  dean,  should  function  in  the 
educational  program  as  a  leader  within  the 
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faculty,  I  hnd  no  difficulty  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  these  two  officers.  The  only 
problem  is  one  of  modus  vivendi.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  must  function  as  a  team,  with 
the  dean  being  the  junior  member.  The 
criterion  of  action  is  the  welfare  of  the 
institution.  The  essential  function  of  the 
dean  remains  the  same  as  noted  above, 
but  must  be  exercised  with  more  or  less 
scope  depending  upon  the  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  president.  A  wise  presi¬ 
dent  will  delegate  major  responsibility  for 
the  educational  program  to  the  dean. 


Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Shared  Responsibility  of  the  President 
and  the  Dean*  ' 


American  collegiate  education  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  English  and  European  educa¬ 
tion  in  many  respects  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  the  role  played  by  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  faculties  of  continental 
institutions  follow  the  pattern  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  university  and  retain  much  of  the 
control  and  direction  of  their  own  affairs. 
Heads  of  institutions  are  regarded  as  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  wishes  of  the  faculty  and 
typically  see  themselves  as  serving  but  a 
short  time  as  rector,  chancellor  or  presi¬ 
dent  before  returning  to  the  more  reward¬ 
ing  task  of  teaching  and  research.  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  and  universities,  while  owing 
much  to  the  medieval  tradition,  derive 
their  typical  structure  from  the  examples 
of  the  church,  army  or  corporation.  Their 
chief  officers  are  granted,  by  law,  the  com¬ 
plete  direction  of  the  organization  and 
they  exercise  these  p>owers.  Indeed  Ameri¬ 
can  collegiate  education  is  so  adminis¬ 
trator-oriented  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  such  persons  to  regard  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  as  nothing  more  than  employees  who 
happen  to  be  skilled  in  one  form  of  labor. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  observation 
that  many  deans  and  presidents  are  in¬ 
clined  to  see  the  professorate  as  consisting 
of  aspiring  deans  and  presidents  who 
didn’t  make  the  grade.  At  least  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  persons  who  have 
once  shifted  to  administration  to  remain 
there  throughout  the  rest  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  careers. 

The  primacy  of  the  administrator  in 
academic  affairs  is  no  mere  matter  of  form. 
The  administrator  accepts  his  role  and, 

*  Read  at  the  Presidents'  Workshop,  a  discussion 
group  held  in  connection  with  the  Sixty-second  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  Chicago,  1957. 


what  is  even  more  important,  faculties 
hold  an  image  of  him  as  controlling  the 
destinies  of  their  institutions.  Typically 
in  American  education  an  able,  energetic 
administrator  has  been  able  to  lead  his 
faculty  to  make  major  changes  in  the 
curricula,  in  organization  and  even  in 
conditions  of  work.  Where  the  chief  ofl6- 
cers  have  lacked  educational  convictions, 
health  or  stamina,  traditional  ways  of 
doing  things  have  prevailed.  The  matter 
of  general  education  is  an  example.  Those 
institutions  which  have  developed  strong 
programs  of  general  education  have  done 
so  in  response  to  the  urgings  of  strong 
presidents  or  deans  who  believed  in  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  curriculum.  If  those 
leaders  were  replaced  by  less  effective 
men  or  by  men  who  believed  in  some  other 
theory  of  education,  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  movement  faded  into  insignificance. 
The  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education,  for  example,  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  general  education  offerings 
of  engineering  colleges.  The  one  clear  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  judgment  of  which¬ 
ever  administrative  officer  was  the  center 
of  power  determined  the  curricular  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  institution. 

Members  of  the  American  professorate 
are  particularist  in  their  general  outlook 
on  life.  They  have  been  trained  by  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  which  emphasized  the  role  of 
the  individual  researcher.  Each  young  pro¬ 
fessor  is  not  unlike  a  newly  appointed 
player  in  a  symphony  orchestra.  He  was 
trained  and  expected  to  be  a  soloist.  It  is 
difficult  for  him  to  see  himself  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  role  in  which  he  subordinates  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  someone  else.  European 
professors  of  course  stem  from  the  same 
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tradition  but  they  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
stitutionalize  their  particularism  in  the 
ways  their  schools  are  conducted.  In  the 
English  red  brick  universities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  students  apply  not  to  the  central 
office  for  admission  but  to  the  department 
in  which  they  wish  to  read.  If  the  full  pro¬ 
fessor  accepts  him  he  is  admitted.  If  he 
rejects  him  he  is  forced  to  search  for  some 
department  which  will  take  him  in.  In 
America  such  behavior  has,  until  very 
recently,  been  judged  as  antithetical  to 
progress.  One  can  surmise  that  the  same 
forces  which  have  urged  centralization  in 
industry,  in  labor,  and  in  government 
have  also  urged  centralization  of  author¬ 
ity  in  the  hands  of  administrators.  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  has  been  viewed  as  the  agency 
of  social  change  and  of  progress  and,  in 
the  American  ideology,  progress  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  veneration. 

This  central  role  of  administration  can 
be  viewed  more  specifically  by  considering 
the  most  frequently  assigned  duties  of  the 
two  officers  we  are  discussing.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  college  or  university  is  the  legal 
executive  officer  of  the  board  of  control 
which  actually  conducts  the  institution. 
As  such  he  is  expected  to  preserve  the 
sense  of  direction  and  unity  of  the  college. 
He  is  expected  to  identify  himself  with 
the  future  and  fortunes  of  his  school  and 
to  direct  his  most  stringent  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  both.  While  professors  usually  pay 
scant  attention  to  the  catalogue,  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  expected  to  know  and  believe 
everything  it  says.  Then  he  is  expected  to 
interpret  his  institution  to  the  various 
publics  which  impinge  on  the  college.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  institution  can  be  in¬ 
sured  only  when  interested  people  know 
and  agree  with  its  goals.  It  is  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  task  to  see  that  they  do.  As  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  board  of  control  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  expected  to  employ  such  persons 
as  are  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  the 
college  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
secure  maximum  achievement.  While  he 
may  delegate  responsibility  and  authority, 
ultimately  he  is  the  responsible  person  and 
must  account  to  his  board  for  every  ac¬ 
tion  taken  in  his  name.  Obviously,  to  se- 
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cure  harmony  in  working  toward  institu¬ 
tional  goals  he  is  expected  to  provide  lead¬ 
ership  to  his  faculty  and  to  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistants.  While  it  is  subsumed  under 
a  more  general  duty,  the  task  of  fund 
raising  is  so  crucial  as  to  warrant  mention 
as  a  separate  responsibility.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  expected  to  secure  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  his  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  colleges  have  become  more  complex, 
as  they  have  expended  larger  amounts  of 
money,  and  as  they  have  affected  more 
and  more  people  the  president  has  had  to 
obtain  administrative  assistance.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  president 
was  typically  the  only  full  time  admin¬ 
istrative  person.  In  most  institutions  he 
now  is  surrounded  by  from  a  few  to  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  officials  carrying  out  specific 
administrative  tasks.  Since  the  primary 
business  of  the  college  is  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  the  subordinate  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  those  activities  has  come  to 
hold  a  unique  relationship  to  the  president 
and  to  the  institution.  In  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  the  dean  of  the  college,  or  dean  of 
faculty,  or  academic  dean  typically  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  out  some  one  or  all  of  the 
following  duties.  Obviously  in  the  larger 
institutions  these  duties  are  subdivided  to 
many  different  officers. 

1.  To  direct  the  educational  activities  of  the 
college. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  advisor  to  the  president  in 
matters  of  college  policy,  particularly  in  aca¬ 
demic  affairs. 

3.  To  formulate  educational  policies  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  president  and  faculty  for 
consideration. 

4.  To  direct  the  attention  of  faculty  members  to 
changing  educational  thought  and  practice, 
particularly  as  they  affect  higher  education. 

5.  To  transmit  to  the  president  the  budget 
recommendations  for  academic  activities,  after 
details  have  been  worked  out  with  department 
heads. 

6.  To  make  reports  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
college. 

7.  To  supervise  curriculums,  courses,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction. 

8.  To  cooperate  with  heads  of  departments  in 
the  nomination  of  new  members  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  regarding  the  promotion,  demotion,  or 
dismissal  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
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9.  To  assist  in  the  recniiting  of  students. 

10.  To  classify  students  and  assign  them  to 
classes. 

11.  To  study  the  progress  and  academic  welfare 
of  students. 

13.  To  serve  as  chief  disciplinary  officer  of  the 
college. 

13.  To  represent  the  college  at  meetings  of  educa* 
tional  institutions. 

On  the  face  of  these  two  specifications 
(those  for  the  president  and  those  for  the 
dean)  there  would  seem  to  be  no  major 
difficulties  in  effecting  a  division  of  labor 
— a  sharing  of  responsibilities  between  the 
chief  administrative  officer  and  his  chief 
assistant.  However,  the  emergence  of  both 
officers  is  not  yet  completed  and  fre¬ 
quently  major  dislocations  occur.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  analyze  some  of  the  sources  of 
difficulty  and  then  to  suggest  some  ways 
they  might  be  overcome  so  that  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  both  offices  can  be  merged  for  the 
well-being  of  the  institution. 

Several  bars  to  effectively  shared  re¬ 
sponsibility  between  the  president  and 
dean  are  related  to  the  collegiate  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  The  dean  has  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy  both  a  line  and  a  staff  relationship. 
As  advisor  to  the  president  on  academic 
matters  and  on  faculty  affairs  he  is  a  staff 
officer.  As  such  he  has  no  decision-making 
power.  It  is  his  duty  to  obtain  as  full  and 
complete  information  about  a  problem  as 
possible,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  can  make  his  decision.  However, 
since  presidents  are  absent  a  great  deal 
and  since  deans  are  so  intimately  involved 
in  the  on-going  activities  of  the  institution 
the  dean  has  been  granted  some  line 
authority.  In  this  role  he  stands  between 
the  president  and  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  or  divisions.  The  difficulty  of  this 
situation  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  any 
organization  line  and  staff  functions  are 
hard  to  blend.  The  kind  of  mentality 
which  can  accumulate  facts  and  then 
stand  by  and  see  some  one  else  use  them 
is  different  from  the  one  which  wants  to 
make  decisions.  In  education  the  matter 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
few  people  are  aware  as  to  when  the  line 
role  and  when  the  staff  role  should  obtain. 
Professors  feel  justified  in  dealing  directly 


with  the  president  frequently  about  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  within  the  line  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  dean. 

This  complexity  is  made  more  signifi¬ 
cant  by  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  a 
considerable  tradition  of  conflict  between 
faculty  and  administration.  Faculties  are 
particularists — conservative  of  time-hon¬ 
ored  values.  Presidents,  as  administrators, 
are  vehicles  of  social  change,  hence  by 
their  very  existence  threatening  to  the 
professorate.  Professors  in  a  sense  repre¬ 
sent  the  medieval  tradition  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  community  of  self-regulating 
scholars  while  the  president  represents 
the  church  or  military  tradition  of  unitary 
control  directed  toward  social  change.  The 
dean  is  injected  into  this  conflict  situation 
with  no  clear  guidelines  to  govern  his  con¬ 
duct.  As  an  appointee  of  the  president  he 
is  clearly  of  the  administrative  side.  Yet 
he  in  all  likelihood  has  come  from  many 
years  of  service  in  the  professorate  and 
shares  many  of  its  sentiments.  Further, 
any  conflict,  whether  latent  or  manifest, 
is  tension-creating,  and  tension  does  not 
allow  for  fullest  cooperation  and  sharing 
of  confidence  and  responsibility.  In  col¬ 
leges  in  which  both  the  president  and  fac¬ 
ulty  are  even  covertly  suspicious  of  each 
other’s  motives  a  free  blending  of  ideas  is 
difficulty  for  each  to  accomplish.  The  real 
ity  of  this  dilemma  facing  deans  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  decisions  individual  deans 
have  made.  Most  have  openly  joined  the 
president  and  are  inclined  to  think  of 
themselves  as  part  of  the  administration. 
A  few  have  moved  in  the  other  direction 
and  have  continued  to  think  of  themselves 
as  spokesmen  for  the  faculty. 

A  third  factor  inherent  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  colleges  is  the  legal  reality  of  the 
board  being  the  final  agency  of  control. 
The  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  men  who  employ  the  president  as  their 
legal  representative.  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  any  division  of  responsibility  or  of 
authority  is  done  at  the  will  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  can  legally  be  altered  at  his  will. 
This  fact  strongly  mitigates  against  a 
genuine  sharing  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  unilateral  relationship.  In  any  final 
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analysis  the  president  must  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  In  event  a  strong  president  and  an 
equally  strong  dean  each  believes  himself 
to  be  right  and  the  other  wrong  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  president.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  this  has  been  cir¬ 
cumvented,  especially  in  situations  where 
a  dean  has  exercised  extra-legal  pressure 
on  a  board  of  control.  Typically,  however, 
the  president’s  will  prevails  and  this  af¬ 
fects  the  freedom  of  interaction  between 
the  dean  and  his  chief. 

A  second  type  of  difficulty  is  that  which 
stems  from  the  personnel  problem  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  office  of  the  president  and  of 
the  dean.  A  first  example  would  be  the 
relatively  short  tenure  of  both  officers. 
The  mean  tenure  for  academic  deans  has 
been  variously  put  at  from  five  to  seven 
years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tenure  for 
at  least  ten  years  is  judged  to  be  necessary 
for  effective  staff  planning,  a  major  source 
of  difficulty  is  presented.  Both  deans  and 
presidents  are  likely  to  be  just  mastering 
the  routines  of  their  respective  offices 
when  one  or  the  other  is  changed.  In 
situations  where  a  dean  has  had  relatively 
long  tenure  he  has  seen  many  presidents 
come  and  go.  Such  turnover  does  not  allow 
for  the  long,  intimate  association  implied 
by  the  concept  of  shared  responsibility. 
Each  may  want  to  reserve  full  commit¬ 
ment  because  of  the  marked  probability 
than  the  other  will  be  gone  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time. 

Another  example  is  somewhat  less 
tangible  but  nonetheless  real.  Both  the 
dean  and  the  president  are  likely  to  have 
an  image  of  himself  not  at  all  shared  by 
the  other.  The  president  may  see  himself 
as  the  true  guardian  of  the  educational 
mission  of  the  institution,  with  the  dean 
and  other  associates  mere  employees  re¬ 
quired  to  do  his  bidding.  The  number  of 
times  presidents  use  “I”  and  “my  institu¬ 
tion’’  reveals  this  frame  of  mind.  The 
dean,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  frequently 
sees  himself  as  the  representative  of  edu¬ 
cation  who  must  keep  a  theologically-  or 
business-trained  president  on  the  right 
track.  Then,  again,  a  dean  may  see  him¬ 
self  as  the  chief  confidant  of  the  president 
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— a  view  which  the  president  doesn’t 
share  at  all.  In  extreme  cases  these  differ¬ 
ing  self-images  have  been  destructive  of 
faculty  morale  and  institutional  effective¬ 
ness.  However,  the  differences  do  exist 
in  almost  every  institution  and  to  the 
degree  that  they  do  some  elements  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  lost.  Still  a  third  example, 
which  in  some  respects  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  differing  self-images,  is  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  dean  for  more  authority  than 
his  president  is  willing  to  delegate.  The 
dean  may  feel  that  his  president  is  absent 
so  much  that  someone  else  should  be  able 
to  make  requisite  decisions.  Presidents, 
feeling  keenly  their  moral  and  legal  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  have  been  reluctant  to  grant 
such  authority.  They  feel,  for  example, 
that  they  should  exercise  final  decision 
over  the  hiring  of  faculty.  One  president 
of  a  large  complicated  university  told  the 
writer  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  veto 
any  recommended  candidate  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Deans  feel  that  such  a  viewpoint 
allows  presidents  to  make  decisions  with¬ 
out  knowledge  while  they,  who  have 
knowledge,  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
use  it. 

A  third  category  of  difficulties  derives 
from  ignorance.  Neither  presidents  nor 
deans  have  been  specifically  trained  for 
the  task  of  college  administration.  They 
have  come  from  the  professorate,  the  min¬ 
istry,  business,  or  government.  Yet  they 
conceive  of  their  role,  as  does  American 
society  generally,  as  a  professional  one, 
which  implies  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  collegiate  admin¬ 
istration.  Given  time,  most  accumulate  a 
substantial  amount  of  practical  insight 
from  on-the-job  experience.  Typically, 
however,  they  have  not  had  detailed 
training  such  as  industry  is  coming  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  prospective  executives.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  men  who  have  broadened  their 
vision  through  national  projects.  Ford 
“grand-tour”  grants  and  through  such 
things  as  the  Harvard  workshop  for  col¬ 
lege  presidents  have  found  their  way  into 
administration.  They  still  are  the  minor¬ 
ity.  Most  approach  their  tasks  from  the 
relatively  narrow  framework  of  teaching 
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and  research  in  a  specialized  subject. 
Thus  they  do  not  understand  the  intricate 
relationships  bound  to  an  administrative 
position.  Not  knowing,  they  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  clarify  their  own  duties,  much  less 
relate  them  to  those  of  other  officers. 

Part  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  is  the 
fault  of  the  lack  of  information  generally. 
In  the  past  four  decades  there  has  accu¬ 
mulated  a  substantial  body  of  research 
data  and  theory  about  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  Even  the  fields  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  administration  have 
been  the  subjects  of  major  studies.  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  higher  education,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  subject  to  the  same 
inquiry.  While  considerable  writing  has 
been  done  on  certain  aspects,  such  as  fund 
raising,  finance  and  public  relations,  very 
little  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  an  institution. The 
list  of  duties  of  a  dean  included  in  this 
paper,  for  example,  were  first  stated  by 
Reeves  and  Russell  in  1929,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  same  form  in  almost  every 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
published  in  the  past  five  years.  Further, 
the  dynamics  of  the  educational  bureauc¬ 
racy  have  scarcely  even  been  alluded  to. 
Educational  sociology  is  a  new  field  and 
it  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  public  school  situ¬ 
ations.  Such  a  lack  of  fact  and  principle 
makes  the  task  of  the  newly  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrator  doubly  difficult.  He  is  not 
trained  nor  can  he  get  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  train  himself.  This 
being  so,  how  can  he  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  “shall  the  individual  dean  or  presi¬ 
dent  pattern  his  behavior  after  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  job,  or  should  the  definition 
of  the  job  emerge  from  the  unique  person¬ 
ality  of  the  person  holding  it?” 

Still  another  example  of  the  difficulties 
of  ignorance  should  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  administrator  first  stops 
writing,  then  stops  reading,  and  then  just 
stops.  While  this  perhaps  overdraws  a 
picture,  it  does  have  sufficient  validity  as 
to  be  worth  a  comment.  The  details  of 
both  of  the  offices  of  the  dean  and  presi¬ 
dent  are  so  demanding  that  the  holders  of 


those  positions  find  it  difficult  even  to 
keep  up  with  what  little  is  being  written 
about  their  profession.  Unless  one  has  the 
will  of  a  Harold  Taylor,  who  refrains  from 
participation  in  national  meetings  and 
organizations  just  to  preserve  some  time 
for  study,  the  administrator  falls  into  the 
trap  of  developing  principles  of  adminis¬ 
tration  by  expediency  alone.  Expediency, 

I  would  argue,  is  no  way  to  build  a  lasting 
administrative  relationship. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  category  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  plague  the  problem  of  shar¬ 
ing  responsibility  between  the  dean  and 
president.  They  are  largely  of  a  personal 
nature,  yet  are  frequently  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  to  cause  serious  trouble  for  the 
institution.  A  first  example  would  be  that 
of  flat  disagreement  over  educational 
philosophy  and  method  between  the  dean 
and  his  president.  Since  each  is  frequently 
employed  independently  of  the  other,  or 
their  terms  of  office  overlap,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  distinct  possibility  that  they 
will  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  beginning. 
The  president  may  endorse  the  idea  of 
general  education  and  the  dean  reject  it, 
the  dean  may  be  a  rationalist  while  the 
president  is  an  instrumentalist  or  the 
president  may  want  buildings  while  the 
dean  wants  faculties.  Unless  both  men 
are  aware  of  the  dangers  in  these  sharp 
divergencies  they  can  crystallize  as  fac¬ 
tionalism  in  the  faculty. 

While  deans  and  presidents  both  typi¬ 
cally  come  from  academic  backgrounds, 
there  are  sufficient  examples  of  differing 
backgrounds,  especially  in  the  church- 
related  college,  to  support  a  warning  here. 
If  the  dean  has  an  academic  training  while 
the  president  has  a  theological  back¬ 
ground,  there  are  conditions  which  cause 
problems.  If,  in  another  context,  a  presi¬ 
dent  has  had  hospital  experience  as  some 
presidents  of  Catholic  girls’  schools  have, 
and  the  dean  has  college  experience,  their 
approaches  to  problems  may  be  so  differ¬ 
ent  as  to  preclude  mutual  understanding. 

A  last  example  of  difficulty  of  a  purely 
personal  nature  is  exemplified  by  the  dean 
with  aspirations  toward  the  presidency. 
In  not  a  few  situations  deans  have  felt 
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themselves  to  be  qualified  to  succeed  to 
the  presidency.  When  the  board  elects  an 
outsider  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
disappointment.  Even  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  this  disappointment  can  creep  into 
the  dean’s  relationships  with  the  president 
or,  even  more  importantly,  can  contribute 
to  factionalism  in  the  faculty.  So  long  as 
the  pattern  of  differing  times  of  appoint¬ 
ment  characterize  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  this 
difficulty  will  become  operative. 

From  the  preceding  comments  one 
should  not  infer  that  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  dean  and  president  are  always 
troublesome  ones.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  can  visit  many  institutions  in  which 
the  dean  and  his  superior  are  most  cordial: 
where  many  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  by  any  of  a  variety  of  means. 
The  difficulties  do,  however,  seem  of  suffi¬ 
cient  significance  and  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  sufficiently  numerous  situa¬ 
tions  as  to  warrant  the  very  sincere  at¬ 
tempts  of  college  administrators  to  rectify 
them.  As  for  any  other  complicated  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  there  is  no  panacea.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  techniques  or  ap¬ 
proaches  or  principles  which  seem  to  have 
had  some  effectiveness  in  overcoming 
some  of  these  problems. 

Relatively  early  in  a  dean-president 
relationship,  these  men  should  have  a 
serious  protracted  discussion  of  their 
mutual  self-images.  A  frank  exchange  of 
views  as  to  what  is  expected  of  the  other 
might  accomplish  wonders  in  removing 
major  misconceptions.  If  the  president 
feels  that  during  a  year  or  so  he  ought  to 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  plant,  informing  the  dean  of  this 
belief  might  do  much  to  alleviate  insecure 
feelings  on  the  part  of  that  officer.  If  the 
dean  sees  himself  as  best  fitted  to  be  a 
close  personal  adviser  of  the  president, 
the  president  ought  to  receive  at  least 
some  intimation  that  this  is  the  case. 

Since  the  dean  is  concerned  with  the 
most  important  aspect  of  college  work,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  he  should  be  given  a 
primary  position  among  the  advisers  of 
the  president.  Presidents  are  surrounded 


by  a  number  of  assistants.  The  comptrol¬ 
ler  obviously  plays  an  important  part  as 
does  an  assistant  for  public  relations  and 
the  director  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Yet 
the  entire  physical  plant,  the  entire  pur¬ 
pose  of  financial  management,  the  entire 
public  relations  problem,  has  its  purpose 
the  achievement  of  the  educational  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  institution.  The  dean  is  most 
intimately  concerned  with  this  matter.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  dean  might  well 
be  given  the  function,  if  not  the  title,  of  a 
provost  or  vice-president  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  during  the  absence  of 
the  president  he  was  to  act  in  his  place.  I 
would  not  argue  that  the  dean  or  vice- 
president  should  report  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  His  superior  should  be  the  presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  president  only  reporting  to 
the  board.  I  do  argue  that  the  position 
should  be  so  clearly  defined  that  each 
understands  the  role  of  the  other  while  the 
faculty  is  also  current  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  responsibilities. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
creeps  into  the  relationships  between  the 
dean  and  president,  I  am  convinced,  are 
related  to  the  fact  that  neither  has  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  talk  to  the  other  about 
broad  matters  of  institutional  policy. 
Neither  has  time  enough  to  do  the  reading 
and  thinking  necessary  to  be  creative  in 
the  establishment  of  policy.  I  would  argue 
that  some  of  this  difficulty  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  use  of  presidential  assistants 
and  adequate  clerical  assistance  to  both 
offices.  Much  of  what  a  dean  or  president 
does  while  he  is  in  his  office  can  be  labeled 
sheer  routine.  The  dean  routinely  initials 
class  changes,  arranges  for  chairs  at  a 
commencement  exercise,  investigates  a 
broken  pipe  in  one  of  the  heating  systems, 
or  transfers  data,  very  frequently  in  long- 
hand,  from  the  college  catalogue  to  some 
report  form.  The  president  may  take  a 
hand  in  even  these  routine  activities  and 
quite  frequently  does  many  other  purely 
clerical  tasks.  He  may  arrange  his  own 
travel  schedule.  He  may  meet  with  fac¬ 
ulty  groups  charged  with  minor  matters 
such  as  scheduling  of  basketball  games, 
or  arrangements  for  lecture-concert  series. 
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One  device  might  be  for  the  president  to 
select  some  bright  young  man  from  each 
year’s  graduating  class  and  employ  him 
for  one  year  as  a  presidential  assistant  to 
take  some  of  the  load  of  detail  from  his 
desk.  While  this  position  would  place  an 
additional  drain  on  the  salary  budget,  it 
might  well  be  that  the  freeing  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  energy  would  more  than  pay  for 
such  assistance.  The  dean  also  is  entitled 
to  adequate  assistants.  Even  in  the  small¬ 
est  institutions  there  is  enough  routine 
administration  to  warrant  a  secretary  for 
the  dean.  Adequately  used,  such  a  person 
can  release  sufficient  time  to  enable  the 
dean  to  visit  with  his  president. 

Both  the  president  and  the  dean  have 
the  obligation  to  work  for  the  profession¬ 
alization  of  the  role  of  college  administra¬ 
tor.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  men  should 
search  the  literature  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  and  educational  management  to 
find  out  more  and  more  about  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  administration.  The  whole  tradi¬ 
tion  in  American  education  is  such  that  a 
person  once  committed  to  administration 
tends  to  remain  there.  What  more  fitting 
than  that  these  men  become  truly  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  activities  which  will  engage 
their  energies  during  their  most  creative 
years. 

Much  of  the  pressure  which  in  turn 
causes  tension  can  be  alleviated  if  the 
faculty  is  made  aware  of  the  problems  of 
administration  and  how  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  proposing  to  solve  them.  This  does 
not  suggest  that  the  time  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  usurped  for  purely  admin¬ 
istrative  activity.  It  does  suggest  that 
faculties  need  to  know  what  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  doing  and  why  it  is  doing  it.  A 
few  years  ago,  for  example,  in  a  California 
college  a  state  requirement  forced  the  re¬ 
duction  in  teaching  force  from  over  two 
hundred  to  165  staff  members.  The  faculty 
could  have  no  say-so  in  this  decision,  but 
representatives  of  the  faculty  were  asked 
to  visit  with  the  president  and  dean  to 
draw  up  some  criteria  by  which  reductions 
would  be  made.  The  Faculty  Committee 
quite  rightly  refused  to  name  individuals 
for  dismissal.  This  was  the  administrative 


function.  The  Faculty  Committee  did, 
however,  suggest  considerations  which 
seemed  to  it  to  be  relevant  in  making  these 
selections.  If,  on  matters  of  crucial  institu¬ 
tional  concern,  the  dean  and  president 
both  have  the  time  to  sit  down  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  faculty  and  thrash  out 
perplexing  problems,'  the  roles  of  both  the 
dean  and  president  will  be  enhanced  and 
another  way  provided  for  their  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other. 

The  dean-president  relationship  is  such 
that  in  certain  situations  the  only  solution 
is  to  break  off  the  relationship.  A  back¬ 
door  should  always  be  provided  so  that 
in  event  a  dean  and  president  just  cannot 
get  along,  the  dean  can  be  relieved  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties,  without  involving 
loss  of  face  nor  undue  financial  reduction. 
Not  infrequently,  a  dean  has  been  in  a 
position  for  ten  or  more  years  and  then 
finds  himself  in  conflict  with  the  views  of 
a  newly  appointed  president.  For  the 
good  of  the  institution,  the  dean  should 
retire  from  administrative  function.  Yet 
he  has  come  to  depend  on  the  increased 
financial  remuneration  of  his  administra¬ 
tive  post.  I  would  suggest  that  some  con¬ 
tingency  money  be  reserved  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  budget  to  allow  his  retention  on  the 
faculty  at  his  present  rate.  This  does  not 
argue  that  a  dean  could  not  be  relieved  for 
general  incompetence  and  should  suffer 
financial  loss  as  a  result  of  it.  It  does  say 
that  there  are  many  situations  in  which 
men  of  good  will  just  cannot  get  along  to¬ 
gether.  A  person  should  not  be  asked  to 
sacrifice  himself  because  of  divergence  of 
opinion,  or  to  do  the  more  objectionable 
thing  of  sacrificing  his  considered  opinions 
just  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office. 

A  last  injunction  I  would  make  is  for 
the  dean  and  president  to  keep  talking. 
The  simple  device  of  the  dean  or  president 
dropping  into  the  other’s  office  each  day 
they  are  both  on  campus  and  chatting 
about  mutual  concerns  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  alleviate  growing  misconceptions.  It 
can  bring  their  thinking  closer  into  har¬ 
mony  and  can  result  in  a  more  genuine 
sharing  of  responsibility. 


Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student 
Teaching  Programs* 

A  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Acceptance  of  the  idea  that  teacher 
preparation  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
entire  profession  has  grown  rapidly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Even  more  recently,  this  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  been  accompanied  by  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  willingness  to  act  upon  it. 
This  has  been  stimulated  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  student-teaching  programs  that 
are  more  realistic  in  providing  a  fuller 
supervised  experience  in  situations  more 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  will  encounter  when  on  the 
job.  Accomplishment  of  such  programs 
has  required  full  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  participating  public  schools  in  which 
student  teachers  are  assigned  for  larger 
blocks  of  time;  and  where  this  has  been 
best  done,  the  cooperative  effort  has  been 
based  upon  an  improved  understanding  of 
the  concept  that  the  public  schools  have  a 
vital  stake  in  the  quality  of  teacher- 
preparation  programs. 

Better  provisions  for  professional  lab¬ 
oratory  experiences  of  all  types  are  being 
sought  by  most  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions.  Full-time  off-campus  student  teach¬ 
ing  has  probably  received  most  attention 
in  recent  years.  Efforts  and  understanding 
of  the  role  of  laboratory  experiences  in 
teacher  education  have  been  stimulated 
and  largely  guided  by  the  well-known 
“Flowers  Report.”*  In  some  institutions, 

*  This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Student  Teaching.  The  members  are  Paul  T. 
Dixon,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas  (chairman);  Merle  M.  Ohisen,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  H.  W.  Schooling,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Helen  M. 
Jones,  Public  Schools,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Murray  Martin,  J.  B.  Young  Junior  High  School, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Theodore  P.  Stephens,  Aurora 
College,  Aurora,  Illinois;  and  Byron  L.  Westfall, 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

‘  Flowers,  John  G.,  et  al..  School  and  Community 
Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education. 
Oneonta,  New  York:  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  1948. 


much  of  that  report  has  been  implemented 
in  one  way  or  another;  but  study  of  the 
literature  and  of  institutional  practice 
suggests  that,  in  general,  we  are  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  transition  from  the  limited,  tra¬ 
ditional  “practice  teaching,”  and  toward 
the  broader  concepts  of  professional  lab¬ 
oratory  experience. 

Common  observation  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  existing  in  student-teach¬ 
ing  programs  gave  rise  to  the  study  and 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Student 
Teaching.  Its  purpose  was  to  “explore  the 
problems  of  student  teaching.”  A  survey 
of  the  literature,  particularly  that  of  or¬ 
ganizations  devoted  primarily  to  student 
teaching,  and  a  problem-survey  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle- West  pointed  up  a 
wide  range  of  problems.  The  major  prob¬ 
lems  generally  experienced  piertained  in 
the  main  to  student-teaching  programs 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  colleges 
and  off-campus  public  schools.  Many  are 
directly  related  to  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures,  whereas  others  indicate  that  pur¬ 
poses  frequently  are  not  clear  to  the  col¬ 
leges  administering  the  program,  the  local 
school  administrator,  the  coop>erating 
teacher,  the  patrons,  or  the  student  teach¬ 
ers  themselves. 

Within  the  limited  time  available  to  it, 
this  sub-committee  sought  to  provide  a 
statement  that  might  prove  to  be  of  most 
help  to  institutions  and  cooperating 
schools  in  directing  a  student-teaching 
program  toward  goals  rather  commonly 
accepted  today.  Excluded  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  considerations  were  the  internal 
specifics  of  student  teaching.  Rather,  it 
attempted  to  formulate  statements  of 
principle  which  may  be  used  in  improving 
a  student-teaching  program.  The  princi¬ 
ples  selected  imply  the  problems  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  discovered  to  be  commonly  en- 
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countered  and  are  based  upon  them. 

Student  teaching  should  help  students 
to  learn  to  teach  by  observing  effective 
teaching;  to  develop  teaching  skills  through 
direct  experience;  to  refine  and  expand 
through  experimentation  the  theory  pre¬ 
viously  studied;  to  clarify  a  philosophy  of 
teaching;  to  understand  better  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses;  and  to  become 
more  interested  in  teaching. 

1.  Staff  rtlatioHships.  Student  teaching  requires 
shared  responsibility  and  team  work  on  the  part 
of  the  college  staff  and  the  staff  in  the  cooperating 
schools.*  This  can  be  achieved  best  when: 

1. 1  The  educational  philosophy  of  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  school  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  college 
where  the  student  is  enrolled. 

1.2  The  college  selects,  with  the  assistance  of 
cooperating  school  administrators,  excellent 
cooperating  teachers.  Further,  only  those 
selected  teachers  who  choose  to  participate 
should  become  cooperating  teachers. 

1.3  The  college  supervisors  and  cooperating 
school  staff  demonstrate  interest  in  profes¬ 
sional  growth  on  the  job. 

1.4  The  cooperating  school  offers  an  adequate 
program  and  physical  facilities  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  from  which  cooperating  teachers  are 
selected. 

i-S  The  cooperating  school  welcomes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  training  of 
teachers. 

1.6  The  cooperating  teacher  realizes  that  the 
college  recognizes  the  worth  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  teacher-education  program  and 
respects  his  judgments  with  reference  to  this 
program. 

1.7  Clearly  defined  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  college  with  both  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  cooperating  teacher  well  in  advance 
of  the  practice  period.  Adequate  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  cooperating  schools  include: 

1. 7 1  A  clear-cut  definition  of  the  job  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  student  teacher,  co¬ 
operating  teacher,  administrator  in  the 
cooperating  school,  college  supervisor, 
and  director  of  student  teaching. 

1.72  Whenever  possible,  the  above  job  re¬ 
sponsibilities  should  be  defined  co¬ 
operatively. 

t.73  Financial  arrangements  and  privileges, 
if  any,  should  be  clearly  defined  for  all 
parties  involved;  reasonable  uniformity 
of  practices  within  an  .area  is  desirable. 

2.  In-service  education.  .Acceptance  of  a  professional 
partnership  in  teacher  education  places  upon  all 

*  The  term  "cooperating  school"  is  intended  to 
include  both  public  schools  and  on-campus  labora¬ 
tory  schools  in  which  student  teaching  is  done. 


members  of  the  partnership  the  obligation  for 
continuous  appraisal  and  study  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  and  of  individuals’  contribution  to  it. 
Members  of  the  partnership  may  fulfill  this  obli- 
gation  through  in-service  education  programs 
which  might  well  include: 

2.1  Individual  consultation  between  college 
representative  and  cooperating  teacher. 

2.2  Group  conferences,  workshops,  or  study 
courses  where  cooperating  teachers  and  col¬ 
lege  staff  may  explore  with  one  another  the 
goals  to  be  achieved,  common  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
teacher  education  program. 

3.  Student-teaching  assignments.  The  college  super¬ 
visor  should  make  each  student  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  with  care  to  insure  the  best  possible  student¬ 
teaching  experience  for  each  student.  This  goal 
can  be  accomplished  most  efficiently  when: 

3.t  The  college  supervisor  assigns  a  student 
teacher  to  a  cooperating  teacher  after  obtain¬ 
ing  the  principal’s  approval. 

3.2  The  college  supervisor  knows  each  student 
teacher,  each  cooperating  teacher  in  his  area 
of  responsibility,  and  the  cooperating 
schools  so  that  he  can  soundly  match  each 
student  teacher  with  a  cooperating  teacher 
and  a  cooperating  school.  Usually,  it  is  best 
not  to  assign  a  student  teacher  to  the  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated. 

Generally,  it  is  desirable  not  to  assign  more  than  one 
student  teacher  to  a  cooperating  teacher  at  any  one 
time.  However,  there  may  be  occasions  when  the 
cooperating  teacher’s  schedule  is  such  that  he  can 
work  to  advantage  with  two  students.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  two  students  to 
observe  each  other  and  to  exchange  ideas.  At  the 
same  time,  it  facilitates  supervision.  In  addition  to 
considering  the  total  load  for  a  given  cooperating 
teacher,  the  director  of  student  teaching  and  the 
supervisors  must  consider  the  total  number  of 
students  assigned  to  a  school.  Though  the  director 
of  student  teaching  may  avoid  this  problem  for  his 
own  college,  the  problem  still  may  arise  where  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  send  student  teachers  to  a  given  school. 
In  such  instances,  the  school  administration  should 
determine  the  total  number  of  students  which  all 
colleges  can  place  in  his  school;  and  he  should  insist 
that  all  arrangements  for  placement  be  cleared  well 
in  advance  of  the  student  teaching  period. 

4.  Readiness  for  student  teaching.  The  student  teach¬ 
ing  period  should  be  preceded  by  appropriate 
professional  laboratory  experience  in  which 
students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
children  and  to  evolve  for  themselves  the  im¬ 
portant  principles  rather  than  only  read  about 
children  and  how  they  learn. 

4.1  The  student-teaching  phase  of  a  teacher- 
education  program  should  occur  at  that 
point  in  the  professional  sequence  where  the 
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Student  is  ready  to  assume  under  guidance  an 
increasing  responsibility  for  guiding  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  group  of  pupils. 

4.2  Readiness  for  student  teaching  is  conditioned 
by  a  variety  of  factors  including: 

4.21  Understanding  of  the  major  aspects  of 
child  growth  and  development. 

4.22  Adequate  child  study  skills  to  enable 
him  to  identify  his  pupils’  needs,  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities. 

4.23  Knowledge  of  and  ability  to  apply  basic 
principles  of  learning  in  the  classroom. 

4.24  Sensitivity  to  factors  which  influence 
learning. 

4.25  Mastery  of  the  subject  matter  which  he 
is  expected  to  teach. 

4.26  Good  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.27  .\wareness  of  his  ow  n  problems,  the  way 
in  which  these  problems  affect  others, 
and  how  he  can  adapt  his  behavior  to 
minimize  any  negative  consequences  of 
these  problems. 

4.28  Suflicient  poise  and  self-confidence  to 
understand  classroom  leadership. 

Consequently,  readiness  is  an  individual  matter  and 
not  all  students  at  the  same  educational  level  in  a 
college  should  enter  student  teaching  at  the  same 
point  in  the  professional  sequence. 

5.  Orienlation.  Prior  to  making  a  student-teaching 
assignment,  the  college  supervisor  should  orient 
the  student  teacher  to  the  co-operating  school’s 
philosophy,  organization,  program,  and  facilities. 
The  college  is  responsible  for  furnishing  the  cooper¬ 
ating  school  with  adequate  information  about  the 
student  teacher.  Specific  data  relative  to  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  background  of  experience  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  shared  with  the  cooperating  teacher 
prior  to  the  student’s  arrival  in  the  cooperating 
school.  The  supervisor  should,  with  the  student’s 
knowledge,  draw  upon  all  the  personnel  resources  of 
the  college  needed  to  obtain  information  for  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher’s  use. 

The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  student-teaching 
experience  is  often  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
student’s  introduction  to  the  cooperating  school. 
.\mong  practices  which  have  contributed  to  the 
achieving  of  effective  introduction  are  the  following: 

5.1  The  principal  of  the  school  should  first  meet 
the  student  teacher  and  orient  him  as  a  staff 
member. 

5.2  The  cooperating  teacher  should  orient  the 
student  teacher  by  providing  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  educational  and  social  back¬ 
ground  of  each  pupil. 

5-3  The  cooperating  teacher  should  prepare  the 
pupils  in  his  class  by  describing  the  school’s 
role  in  teacher  education  and  the  advantages 
of  having  a  student  teacher  in  the  class.  (For 
example,  this  may  be  done  by  planning  an 
activity  that  would  be  impossible  if  there 
were  only  one  teacher.) 


5.4  The  cooperating  teacher  should  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  achieve  faculty  status  in  the 
eyes  of  the  students. 

5.5  The  cooperating  teacher  should  describe  the 
basic  procedures  which  he  uses  and  explain 
why  he  uses  these  procedures  rather  than 
others.  Further,  he  should  encourage  the 
student  teacher  to  observe  how  effective 
these  procedures  are  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  improving  them. 

5.6  The  coof>erating  teacher  should  encourage 
the  student  teacher  to  experiment  with  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  which  differ  from  his 
own.  However,  none  of  the  student  teacher’s 
activities  should  undermine  the  status  of  the 
cooperating  teacher. 

6.  Student-teaching  experiences.  The  student-teach¬ 
ing  experiences  should  be  based  on  a  recognition 
of  the  student’s  background,  ability,  and  profes¬ 
sional  plans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the 
cooperating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher 
should  together  work  out  the  plans  for  gradually 
increasing  participation  by  the  student  in  as 
many  activities  of  the  school  as  seem  appropriate 
to  the  special  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the 
student.  (Although  the  student  may  work  with 
various  members  of  the  school  staff,  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  direction  should  be  assigned  to 
but  one  teacher.)  For  the  first  few  da>’s,  a  student 
probably  should  observe  several  classes,  and  then 
teach  one  class  daily.  Gradually,  the  teaching 
responsibilities  should  be  increased  until  he  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  a  full  teaching  day. 
Furthermore,  opportunities  should  be  provided 
for  the  student  teacher  to  visit  classes,  and  per¬ 
haps  do  some  teaching  outside  his  major  teaching 
field,  and  to  [>articipate  in  activities  such  as: 

6.1  The  school’s  extra-curricular  program. 

6.2  Faculty  meeting  and  meetings  of  professional 
organizations. 

6.3  Playground,  corridor,  or  study  hall  super¬ 
vision. 

6.4  Routine  administrative  or  clerical  tasks  ex¬ 
pected  of  teachers. 

6.5  Parent-teacher  conferences. 

6.6  Community  activities. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  free  a  student 
teacher  as  completely  as  possible  from  other  college 
obligations  during  his  student  teaching  period  so 
that  this  activity  will  be  his  major  educational  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  period  should  be  of  sufficient  dura¬ 
tion  in  weeks  to  provide  an  adequate  experience  of 
various  school  situations,  including  either  the  open¬ 
ing  or  closing  of  a  school  term.  The  daily  assignment 
should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the  student  teacher 
to  particip>ate  continuously  and  constructively  in  the 
regular  activities  of  the  school.  .K  full  day,  or  at 
least  a  half-day  period,  for  a  lesser  number  of  weeks 
is  preferable  to  a  single  period  daily  for  a  semester. 

The  student  teacher’s  experience  will  be  enriched  as 
he  comes  to  understand  and  to  practice  the  ethical 
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standards  of  the  teaching  profession  as  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  relationships  with  the  pupils,  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher,  the  school  administration,  the 
college  staff,  and  the  community.  Although  he  is 
still  a  learner  in  the  classroom,  he  should  be  accepted 
as  a  teacher  by  the  pupils  and  by  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  must  then,  within  the  limits  agreed 
upton  in  a  ptarticular  situation,  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  new  status.  Only  in  this  way  will  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  attain  the  level  of  maturity  which 
the  profession  requires. 

7.  Supervision  by  college  staff.  The  college  super¬ 
visor  must  spend  sufficient  time  in  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  school  to  provide  adequate  su[)ervision  of  the 
student  teacher’s  work  in  the  classroom.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  consult  with  the  student  and  the 
cooperating  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  not  only 
helping  the  student  appraise  his  work,  but  of  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  on  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher-education  program  with  the  cooperating 
teacher  and  the  administrator  in  the  cooperating 
school.  To  discuss  these  time-consuming  de¬ 
mands,  the  college  supervisor  must  visit  the  co¬ 
operating  school  at  regular  intervals.  On  such 
visits,  he  must  be  there  long  enough  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  expected  of  him.  An  occasional  per¬ 
functory  visit  will  not  achieve  these  objectives. 

Because  -the  fruitfulness  of  the  student-teaching 
experience  is  often  directly  related  to  the  degree 
of  supervision  exercised  by  the  college,  and  since 
such  supervision  is  time-consuming,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  college 
to  provide  an  adequate  staff  for  supervision. 

8.  Community  school  relationships.  The  coopwration 
of  and  understanding  by  the  school  faculty  and 
the  community  is  essential  to  a  good  student 
teaching  situation.  These  are  some  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  which  are  recommended: 

8.1  The  student-teaching  program  should  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  education  by  the 
superintendent  for  its  examination  and 
ai)proval. 

8.2  The  program  should  be  presented  to  the 
faculty  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
interpreted  for  each  new  faculty  member. 

8.3  The  principal  should  interpret  the  program 
to  local  groups  such  as  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association. 


8.4  The  principal  should  present  the  program  to 
the  Student  Council  of  the  participating 
school. 

9.  Evaluation.  Early  in  the  student-teaching  period, 
the  cooperating  teacher,  the  student  teacher,  and 
the  college  representatives  should  agree  on  objec¬ 
tives  and  criteria.  These  should  be  defined  in 
terms  of  specific  behaviors  and  be  used  by  the 
cooperating  teacher  and  college  supervisor  in 
helping  the  student  teacher  evaluate  his  perform¬ 
ance.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  should: 

9.1  Provide  continuous  evaluation. 

9.3  Identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
student’s  work. 

9-3  Suggest  steps  to  be  taken  in  improving  his 
work. 

9.4  Promote  competence  in  self  evaluation. 

9.5  Promote  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  con¬ 
tinuous  self  evaluation. 

9.6  Culminate  in  an  understanding  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  all  good  teaching. 
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Carl  G.  F.  Franz^n,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


My  Twenty-Nine  Years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Indiana  State  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Association* 


Magistri,  ros,  emerilurus,  salulol 

Fate  plays  its  tricks  in  shaping  our  des¬ 
tinies.  In  1923,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Indiana  passed  a  law  requiring  all  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  student  teaching  before  gradu¬ 
ating  and  before  receiving  a  certificate.  I 
came  to  Indiana  at  that  time  to  assist  Dr. 
Hubert  G.  Childs  in  secondary  education 
and  in  the  supervision  of  student  teachers 
at  Bloomington  High  School.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  only  assistant  in  secondary 
education  to  Dr.  Childs.  Consequently, 
since  he  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
State  Committee  and  also  secretary  of  the 
commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  it  was 
only  natural  for  him  to  ask  me  to  visit 
schools  for  him  with  a  view  to  recommend¬ 
ing  them  for  admission  to  the  Association. 
Dr.  Childs  died  in  June,  1928.  Since  I 
was  the  man  in  secondary  education  avail¬ 
able  at  that  time  I  was  nominated  by  the 
University  for  the  chairmanship.  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  the  chairmanship  of 
the  State  Committee  in  Indiana  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  state  university. 

During  the  years  between  1929  and 
today,  the  North  Central  Association  has 
come  to  mean  the  most  important  thing 
in  my  professional  life.  I  have  lived  it 
year  in  and  year  out.  It  has  filled  the  wak¬ 
ing  moments  of  my  office  time.  It  has 

•  This  is  the  farewell  address  of  "Carrs"  active 
career  delivered  to  his  fellow  Indianians  at  their  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  in  Chicago.  One  did  not  have  to  be 
associated  with  him  very  long,  certainly  not  twenty- 
nine  years,  to  sense  the  loyalty,  even  the  devotion, 
which  characterized  the  manifold  activities  which 
he  described.  His  address  is  printed  as  a  vignette 
of  what  the  NCA  can  mean  to  those  who  serve  it. — 
Editor. 


taken  up  much  of  my  spare  time.  For  me 
it  has  become  a  vested  interest — an  ex¬ 
perience  which  so  often  happens  to  those 
who  devote  a  lifetime  to  a  particular  ac¬ 
tivity. 

During  my  chairmanship  I  have  seen 
many  changes  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Time  takes  its  inexorable  toll  of  those  who 
once  were  prominent  but  are  so  no  more. 
Naturally,  it  is  with  a  certain  degree  of 
nostalgia  that  I  look  back  up>on  the  latter 
part  of  the  twenties  and  all  of  the  thirties. 
The  men  who  then  were  the  leaders  and 
shapers  of  the  destiny  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  no  longer  are  found  at  its 
annual  deliberations.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  left  their  decided  imprint  upon  all 
the  activities  in  which  we  are  engaged  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  only  an  ordinary  statement  of  fact 
to  say  that  I,  myself,  have  taken  quite  a 
part  in  many  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Association  during  the 
last  three  decades.  Here  are  only  a  few, 
some  of  which  I  was  associated  with  and 
others  which  I  did  not  propose  but  voted 
for.  For  instance,  there  was  the  shift  from 
the  ii-hour  to  the  is-hour  minimum 
teaching  requirement.  There  was  the 
change  from  no  library  requirements  to 
certain  library  requirements  for  accredita¬ 
tion.  By  the  way,  these  have  further 
changed  within  the  last  two  years.  Then, 
too,  “standards”  was  changed  to  read 
“criteria.” 

In  the  early  days  of  my  association 
with  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  quantity  was  the  only  criterion 
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for  determining  whether  or  not  a  school 
should  be  warned,  advised,  or  dropped, 
whereas  since  1929, 1  have  seen  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  become  a  determining 
factor  whether  a  school  should  be  retained 
in  membership.  Another,  to  me,  very  im- 
pjortant  change  has  been  the  attention 
that  is  now  paid  to  the  way  a  school  is 
administered.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  education.  It  used 
to  be  that  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  there  might  be  a  disruption  of 
school  relationships  between  administra¬ 
tion  and  staff  or  between  staff  and  the 
public  which  would  seriously  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  a  good  school.  All  this  has 
been  altered.  I  have  seen  the  requirements 
for  administrators  inserted.  In  the  early 
days  there  was  no  requirement  for  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  other  than  that  for  a  teacher. 

One  of  the  interesting  departures  has 
been  the  evolution  of  the  third  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service.  When  I  first  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion  this  Commission  was  called  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula. 
This  term  had  a  particular  significance. 
When  the  Commission  was  first  estab¬ 
lished,  its  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
nature  of  a  course  for  which  a  unit  of 
credit  might  be  given.  In  1935,  it  was  re¬ 
named  as  the  Commission  on  Curricula 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  That  certainly  was  a 
mouthful.  Then,  in  1942,  the  present  name 
was  adopted,  namely,  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service.  I  haven’t  the  time 
here  to  discribe  all  the  vicissitudes  in¬ 
volved  in  changing  its  purpose  to  what  it 
now  tries  to  do,  namely,  the  research  work 
of  the  other  two  Commissions. 

Of  course  so  many  changes  have  taken 
place  that  it  is  hard  to  enumerate  all  of 
them.  However,  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  another  very  important  one 
that  occurred  within  the  last  thirty  years 
— the  shift  from  the  informal  to  a  more 
formal  type  of  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  It  used  to 
be  that  this  Commission  was  administered 
by  its  officers  and  by  special  committees. 
It  was  somewhere  around  1938  or  1939, 


just  before  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  that  all  of  these  special  com¬ 
mittees  were  dissolved  and  one  committee, 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  chairmen  of  the  defunct  com¬ 
mittees,  was  organized  as  the  Committee 
of  Nine.  I  believe  that  I  inherited  this 
Committee  of  Nine  when  I  became  chair¬ 
man  in  1940.  It  wasn’t  very  long  after, 
however,  that  the  shift  was  made  from 
an  administrative  Committee  of  Nine  to 
one  of  Seven.  The  chief  reason,  I  believe, 
was  both  the  expense  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  larger  group  together  at  any 
one  time.  The  Committee  of  Seven  is  now 
known  as  the  Administrative  Committee, 
composed  of  ex-officio  members,  the  chair¬ 
man,  the  past  chairman,  the  secretary, 
and  four  members  elected  from  member 
schools,  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  members  serve  for  stag¬ 
gered  periods  of  four  years. 

During  my  twenty-nine  years  of  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  Commission,  it  was  only 
natural  that  I  was  a  member  of  various 
committees.  The  first  which  I  recall  was 
named  the  Committee  on  Special  Studies. 
As  a  member  of  this  committee  I  had 
charge  of  a  study  of  college  admission 
blanks  to  find  out  just  what  the  varia¬ 
tions  were  in  the  items  which  the  different 
colleges  were  asking  the  schools  to  fill  out. 
The  idea  was  to  simplify  these  blanks  so 
that,  when  the  various  high  schools  would 
be  asked  to  describe  the  work  of  their 
students  they  would  not  have  to  search 
out  so  many  different  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Then,  too,  for  five  years  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Dewitt  S.  Morgan,  of  Indianapolis.  I 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Coordinating 
Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service. 

My  experience  extended  to  still  other 
committees  of  the  Commission.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Three, 
composed  of  Dr.  Clevenger,  of  Illinois, 
the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Cross,  of  Colorado,  and 
myself,  to  study  the  library  requirements. 
We  made  the  recommendations  which  re- 
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suited  in  the  criterion  which  applies  to  the 
library  and  the  librarian.  In  1933,  I  was 
appointed  to  the  so-called  Committee  of 
Five.  At  that  time  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Secondary  Commis¬ 
sion  should  not  be  paying  more  attention 
to  the  qualitative  than  to  the  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  accreditation.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  nucleus  of  the  group  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  in  August 
of  that  year  of  what  was  called  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  an  organization  composed  of 
representatives  from  all  the  accrediting 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Study  was  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  presently 
used  to  evaluate  schools  which  are  apply¬ 
ing  for  membership  in  the  Association. 
Furthermore,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  from  1933  and  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  beginning  in 

1952- 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  only  three  members  comprised 
the  Indiana  State  Committee,  namely, 
the  representative  from  the  University, 
the  representative  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  third 
who  might  be  a  superintendent  or  a 
principal  of  a  member  school.  It’s  always 
amusing  to  me  now  to  think  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  committee  was  organ¬ 
ized.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  I  would  be  approached  with  the 
question,  “Now,  whom  will  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  the  third  member  of  your 
committee?”  I  would  think  over  various 
eligible  individuals  and  then  suggest 
someone  who  might  be  a  suitable  member. 

From  1929  to  1935,  a  suf>erintendent  of 
schools  was  an  advisory  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Committee.  From  1936 
through  1940,  the  committee  consisted  of 
the  three  regular  members  only.  In  1941, 
and  only  for  that  year,  three  advisory 
members  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
official  committee  of  three.  It  was  in  1942, 
at  the  end  of  my  chairmanship,  that  the 
Association  adopted  the  constitutional 
provision  whereby  each  State  Committee 
is  now  composed  of  the  two  ex-officio 


members,  the  representative  from  the 
state  university,  the  representative  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  three  principals  elected  by  the 
member  principals  in  the  individual  states. 

One  innovation  for  which  I  think  I 
was  responsible  was  that,  during  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  from 
1940  to  1942  I  began  to  ask  the  other 
state  chairmen  to  suggest  individuals  who 
might  participate  on  the  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittees.  After  I  received  their  names,  I 
wrote  piersonal  letters  to  all  those  in¬ 
volved,  inviting  them  to  Chicago  to  help 
with  the  annual  reviewing  of  schools. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  scheme  was  to  wait 
until  Tuesday  morning  when  reviewing 
was  to  begin,  find  out  who  happ>ened  to 
be  there,  and  then  make  some  sort  of  hit- 
and-miss  allotment  of  the  various  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  various  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittees.  I  felt  that  such  a  method  was 
rather  expensive  of  time  and  energy,  and 
so  I  hit  upon  the  foregoing,  idea.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  my  action  was  that  I  intended  to 
see  that  a  certain  number  of  new  men 
would  be  inducted  into  this  work  every 
year  so  that  their  experience  might  be 
widened  and  that,  thereby,  they  might 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  itself.  You  can  see 
how  this  plan  has  burgeoned  into  what  is 
now  the  traditional  method  of  setting  up 
the  Reviewing  Committees. 

As  a  result  of  my  committee  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Standards,  and  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  developing  the  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria,  we  in  Indiana  began  as  early  as  1939 
to  use  these  criteria  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  various  high  schools  throughout 
the  state.  The  history  of  this  endeavor 
may  be  found  in  a  little  bulletin  put  out 
by  the  School  of  Education  at  Indiana 
University  entitled  The  Use  of  the  Evalu¬ 
ative  Criteria  in  Indiana  Secondary  Schools. 
In  my  early  days  as  State  Chairman,  it 
was  my  custom  when  a  school  might  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Association 
to  spend  anywhere  from  an  hour  to  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  school  and  (visit  maybe 
two  or  three  schools  in  the  same  day). 
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and  then,  on  the  basis  of  such  a  visit,  re¬ 
port  my  conclusions  to  the  Association. 
This  scheme  was  changed  when,  after  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  appeared,  the  Indiana 
State  Committee  decided  about  1940  to 
have  all  member  schools  go  through  self- 
evaluation  and  then  be  visited  by  an  eval¬ 
uating  committee.  Such  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice,  I  believe,  ever  since.  I  cannot  speak 
for  you  who  have  gone  through  this 
process  of  evaluation,  but  theoretically 
your  schools  should  be  much  better  be¬ 
cause  you  have  learned  therefrom  what 
some  of  your  good  and  weak  points  are 
and  can  therefore  constantly  aim  toward 
a  program  of  improvement. 

What  I  started  to  say  a  while  back  was 
that,  because  of  my  interest  in  the  Evalu¬ 
ative  Criteria,  I  was  naturally  a  proponent 
of  the  use  of  this  instrument  in  the  deliber¬ 
ations  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts  and  those 
of  others  who  joined  me  in  their  interest 
in  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  we  prevailed 
U{>on  the  Commission  to  revise  its  stand¬ 
ards  according  to  the  Criteria.  I  was  made 
chairman  of  this  work,  most  of  which  was 
done  in  my  old  office  in  Alpha  Hall.  The 
results  are  seen  in  the  published  Policies, 
Regulations,  and  Criteria  by  which  schools 
are  judged  for  membership  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  I  consider  the  present  set  of  Poli¬ 
cies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  which  I  promoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools. 

As  a  result  of  my  chairmanship  of  the 
aforementioned  committee  to  revise  the 
standards,  from  1948  through  1953  I  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Report  Forms  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  those  six  si>ecial  forms  dealing  with  the 
five  new  criteria  which  the  Association 
adopted  on  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  revision. 

There  is  yet  another  committee  on 
which  I  have  served,  namely,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association.  By 
virtue  of  my  chairmanship  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  I  was  a 
member  of  this  general  committee  from 
1940  to  1942.  In  1954,  I  was  returned  by 


election  for  a  four-year  term  which  will 
close  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1958. 

One  of  the  more  recent  items  in  which 
I  have  become  interested  has  to  do  with 
the  published  dates  of  the  accrediting  of 
member  schools.  I  accidentally  came  upon 
obvious  discrepancies  in  one  of  the  July 
issues  of  The  Quarterly  with  respect  to 
such  dates.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  set  myself  the  task  of 
going  back  to  the  earliest  published  lists 
of  schools  in  1904  and  from  then  on  to 
1954,  making  completely  revised  lists, 
state  by  state,  of  the  dates  when  schools 
were  admitted  and  dropped.  This  study 
has  not  been  finished.  It  was  interrupted 
by  my  appointment  as  educational  con¬ 
sultant  to  Siam. 

I  don’t  know  when  we  began  to  have 
these  Thursday  luncheons.  With  so  many 
p>eople  from  Indiana  coming  to  the  mid¬ 
week  sessions  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  North  Central  Association  in  Chicago 
it  seemed  a  shame  not  to  capitalize  on  our 
numbers  and  have  these  get-togethers. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  the  first  ones 
at  the  former  Stevens  Hotel.  Approxi¬ 
mately  forty  or  fifty  of  us  assembled.  I 
don’t  know  whether  very  many  of  you 
remember  how  informal  and  friendly,  and 
sometimes  foolish,  those  luncheons  would 
get.  Do  any  of  you  recall  the  time  when 
Nelson  Snider  and  Earl  Johnson  and 
some  others  exhibited  a  “spread”  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Franzen  had  been  caught  in 
a  burlesque  raid?  Those  certainly  were  big 
moments  when  by  such  stunts  we  broke 
the  ice,  if  any,  between  us.  These  lunch¬ 
eons  grew  in  numbers  and  importance  as 
the  years  went  by.  I,  for  one,  have  looked 
forward  to  this  occasion  with  the  greatest 
anticipation,  even  joy,  because  here  I 
would  see  you  again. 

All  of  you  know  that  not  very  many 
years  ago  on  occasions  of  this  sort  I  could 
stand  here  and  identify  each  one  of  you  by 
name,  not  only  your  last  name,  but  your 
first  as  well,  and  identify  the  school  in 
which  you  were  teaching.  During  my  for¬ 
eign  assignment  so  many  changes  took 
place  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to 
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perform  this  particular  stunt.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  still  do  know  many  of  you  person¬ 
ally  and  I  wish  that  I  might  so  know  all  of 
you. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  rump 
sessions  in  the  old  Stevens  Hotel  that  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals?  I  can  picture  vividly  when  Russ 
Mitchell,  Clarence  Young,  Claire  Sellars, 
Harry  Wampler,  Harry  Gilmore,  and 
others  of  us  came  together  and  made  plans 
for  such  an  Indiana  organization.  Our 
first  meeting  was  in  Clarence  Young’s 
school  in  Frankfort.  Just  think  how  the 
seed  planted  there  has  grown  into  a  flower¬ 
ing  shrub.  We  are  still,  however,  suflering 
growing  pains. 

During  these  twenty-nine  years  I  have 
tried  conscientiously  to  perform  the 
duties  of  my  office.  At  first  I  made  all  the 
decisions  and  then  passed  them  to  the 
small  committee  which  usually  rubber- 
stamped  them.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
when,  as  I  have  said,  the  State  Committee 
was  enlarged  it  became  more  and  more 
the  practice  to  let  it  decide  whether  a 
school  be  warned  or  advised.  No  matter 
what  decision  the  State  Committee  made 
I  am  sure  that  there  were  certain  princi- 
I  pals  who  felt  that  whatever  was  done  was 
by  Franz^n,  not  by  the  State  Committee. 
I  can  assure  you  that  no  action  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  last  fifteen  years  which 
was  not  recommended  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  practically  unanimously  at 
.  that.  It  is  true  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  I  have  had  to  inform  you 
whether  your  school  was  warned,  advised, 
or  dropped.  Some  of  you  feel  that  this  was 
a  personal  matter.  I  can  assure  you,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  such  has  not 
been  and  is  not  now  the  case.  As  chair- 
i  man  of  the  Indiana  State  Committee,  as 
'  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  of  the 


North  Central  Association  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  secondary  schools,  I  can 
assure  you  that  whatever  came  out  of  my 
office  had  to  do  with  such  improvement.  I 
have  tried  to  assist  you  to  reach  the  Cri¬ 
teria,  to  observe  the  Regulations,  and  to 
follow  the  Policies  set  up  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Maybe  we  hewed  too  closely  to  the 
line  at  times;  if  so,  it  was  always  in  the 
interest  of  improved  education  in  the  state 
of  Indiana.  I  feel  so  confident,  principals, 
that  what  we  have  done  in  this  state  has 
been  done  to  raise  our  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that  term, 
higher  than  in  some  other  states.  I  think 
we  have  a  lot  of  which  to  be  proud  espe¬ 
cially  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  cooperation,  the  desire 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  schools.  In  that  connection  let 
us  look  upon  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  as  extending  a  helping  hand,  not  one 
which  holds  the  whip  as  it  were. 

Oh,  how  I  have  enjoyed  these  many 
years  in  this  professional  activity!  It 
has  been  the  life  of  my  life  and  the  blood 
of  my  blood.  Some  of  you  call  me  “Mr. 
North  Central  Association.”  I  can’t 
think  of  a  better  pseudonym  than  that. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  most  worthy  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  young  man  who  will  step  into 
my  shoes  if  the  State  Committee  so  wills. 
If  he  be  selected  as  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Committee,  with  a  feeling  of 
real  happiness  and  deep  satisfaction  I 
shall  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of 
a  program  of  stern,  yet  kindly,  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  member  secondary  schools 
of  Indiana.  You  and  your  schools  have 
been  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  that  I  feel 
identified  with  you.  My  severance  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  hope,  will  not  sever  me  as  well,  from 
the  esteem  in  which  you  may  hold  me  and 
the  affection  which  I  hold  towards  you. 


R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurer,  South  Side  High  School, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

July  I,  I9s6-June  30,  1957 


The  treasurer  submits  the  following  audit  of  his  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year,  July  i, 
1956  to  June  30,  1957,  as  reported  by  Koeneman,  Borger,  Krouse  &  Dinius,  Certified 
Public  Accountants  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
treasurer  this  firm  has  been  retained  by  the  North  Central  Association  to  maintain  a 
perpetual  audit  of  the  records  maintained  at  the  treasurer’s  office.  The  following  report 
is  dated  June  30,  1957. 

In  keeping  with  sound  business  practice,  the  Association  carries  a  $40,000  bond  for 
the  treasurer  and  another  of  $10,000  for  his  secretary. 
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August  21,  1957 

Mr.  R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurer 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


SCOPE  OP  EXAIONATIOK 

Our  examination  was  confined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  recorded  by  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1957. 
In  addition  to  working  funds  shown,  the  Association  is  said  to  own  certain  unrecorded  other  assets  consisting 
principally  of  office  equipment  at  various  offices.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  or  value 
of  this  equipment. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  representations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  revolving  funds  as  to  balances 
controlled  by  them,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  at  June 
30,  1957,  and  the  results  of  its  financial  activities  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Roeneham,  Borger,  Krouse  &  Dnnus 

COlOfENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cash  OH  deposit — %io8, 197.35 

The  cash  on  depoat  was  verified  directly  with  the  depositories  as  at  June  30,  1957,  and  the  amounts  re¬ 
ported  to  us  were  reconciled  with  the  following  balances: 


Checking  Accounts: 

The  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  St4i53b.77 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  14,145.64  $28,682,411 
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Sarings  Accounts: 

The  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  $20,478.62 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  48,652.62 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. .  5,000.00 

South  Holland  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  South  Holland,  Illinois .  5*383.70  $79,514.94 


$108,197.35 


Copies  of  the  official  receipts  for  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  were  traced  to  the  cash  records  and  to  the 
record  of  deposits  in  the  banks.  The  returned  paid  checks  were  inspected  along  with  the  vouchers  authorizing 
cash  disbursements. 

The  cash  on  deposit  consists  of  amounts  belonging  to  the  following  funds: 


Liberal  Arts  and  Education  Study .  $  8,819.69 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education .  7,550.00 

Ford  Foundation  International  Relations  Study .  27,793.67 

Leadership  Training  Project .  22,104.41 

President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School .  3,479.88 

General  Fund .  38,449.70 


$108,197.33 


Revolving  funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions — ^2,368.67 

The  balances  in  the  revolving  funds  held  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commissions  and  The  Quarterly  office 
were  verified  by  examining  their  reports  as  of  June  30,  1957,  as  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Disbursements  from  the  revolving  funds  are  reported  periodically  by  the  Secretaries  in  charge  of  the  funds. 
The  funds  are  reimbursed  by  the  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  reports  submitted. 

The  following  amounts  were  reported  as  of  June  30,  1957: 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Boardman,  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 


Schools .  $  420.21 

Mr.  Norman  Bums,  Secretary,  Commissions  on  Colleges  and  Universities .  i  ,483.73 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Commissions  on  Secondary  Schools .  1.23 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly .  463*50 


$2,368.67 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study — i8,8i9.6g 

Exhibit  “B”  presents  the  changes  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Education  Study  Fund  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1957.  The  amounts  paid  out  exceeded  the  income  by  $1,815.82  for  the  year.  The  fund  balance  at  June  30, 1937 
of  $13,819.69  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 

Institutions  far  Teachers’  Education — $7,550.00 

The  cash  received  for  Institutio  is  for  Teachers’  Education  is  carried  as  a  fund  balance  and  accordingly 
is  not  included  in  the  income  of  the  general  fund.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1957  the  expenditures 
exceeded  the  cash  income  by  $1,750.00  making  the  fund  balance  $7,550.00  at  June  30, 1957. 

General  Fund — $34,284.70 

The  general  fund  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1957  exceeded  the  income  by  $8,218.65  resulting 
in  a  general  fund  balance  of  $34,284.70. 

The  general  fund  balance  at  June  30, 1957  consists  of  the  following  amounts: 


Cash  on  deposit .  $38 , 449 . 70 

Less:  Dues  paid  in  advance .  4,165.00 


$34,284.70 

Ford  Foundation  International  Relations  Study — $27,793.67 

The  Association  received  a  grant  of  $77,400.00  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  international  relations  study 
during  the  current  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $61,437.25.  The  balance  in  this  fund  at  June  30, 
1957  is  $27,793.67  and  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 
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Leadership  Training  Perfect — $22,104.41 

The  Leadership  Training  Project  is  carried  as  a  separate  fund  balance.  Income  in  the  amount  of  $31,500.00 
was  received  during  the  year,  and  the  expenditures  totaled  $9,395.59.  The  fund  balance  at  June  30,  1957  of 
$33,104.41  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 

Presidents'  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School — $3,47g.88 

The  Presidents’  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  is  carried  as  a  separate  fund  balance. 
The  income  exceeded  the  expenditures  for  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $3,479.88. The  fund  balance  at  June  30, 
1957  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 


COMMENTS  ON  ACTIVITIES 

Schedule  “B-i”  presents  the  results  of  the  general  fund  activities  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1957  and 
June  30, 1956.  The  total  income  for  the  current  year  was  $3,341.93  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  however, 
the  expenditures  were  $17,859.06  more  than  last  year.  The  activities  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  $8,318.65  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1957. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  general  fund  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows: 


Year  Ended  June  30 


m? 

ms 

1954 

1953 

Income: 

Membership  dues . 

$115,990.00 

$ii3i83S-oo 

$113,165.00 

$109,780.00 

•S7,SS2.50 

Application  fees . 

890.00 

1,080.00 

1,140.00 

1,105.00 

430.00 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . . 

11,034.43 

10,851.13 

iS,9SS-40 

11,363.30 

15,500.00 

Sale  of  Quarterlies . 

I, SSI -95 

i,7S3-46 

1,530.66 

1,673.83 

1,422.17 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules 

244,87 

182.75 

304.7s 

304.50 

386.39 

Sale  of  Form  A-3 . 

Royalties,  reprints  and  mis- 

3-39 

•  xo 

695.33 

3,853.83 

cellaneous . 

United  States  Armed  Forces 

3,941-32 

1,694.91 

869.31 

1,364.25 

993-01 

Institute  of  Technology. . . 

— 

— 

15,803.40 

30,069.07 

2,899.07 

Total  Income . 

$133,643.56 

$139,400.63 

$i47,7S7.63 

$136,253.16 

$81 ,936.86 

Expense . 

140,861.31 

119,760.33 

138,053.33 

138,138.69 

90,008.85 

EMess  of  Income  Over  Expense. . 

$(  8,318.65) 

$  9,640.41 

$  9,705.29 

$  18,114.47 

$(8,081.99) 

The  details  of  the  general  fund  income  and  expenses  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1957  and  June  30, 1956 
are  shown  in  Schedule  “B-i.”  A  further  analysis  of  the  expenses  are  presented  in  ^hedule  “B-3.” 

As  of  June  30,  1957  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  was  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $40,000.00  and  the 
Treasurer’s  secretary  was  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.00. 

Exhibit  "A" 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OR  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDES,  TREASURER 

COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  I957  AND  JUNE  30,  I956 


ASSETS 

Increase 


Cash: 

June  30,  jgs7 

June  30,  igjd 

{Decrease) 

On  deposit . 

Revolving  funds  with  Secretaries 

$108,197.35 

$74,299.78 

$33,897.37 

of  Commissions . 

3,368.67 

973-93 

1,392.74 

Total  Working  Funds . 

$110,566.03 

$73,273.71 

$33,290.31 

Total  Assets . 

$110,566.03 

$73,273-71 

$33,290.31 

F 
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FUND  BALANCES  AND  LIABIUTIES 


Membership  dues  paid  in  advance . 

$  4,165.00 

$  30.00 

$  4,135.00 
(1,815.82) 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study .... 
Institutions  for  Teachers’  ^uca- 

8,819.69 

10,635.51 

tion . 

Ford  Foundation  International  Re* 

7,550.00 

9,300.00 

(1,750.00) 

lations  Study . 

27,793-67 

11,830.92 

15,962.7s 

Leadership  Training  Project . 

President’s  Committee  on  Educa- 

22,104.41 

— 

22,104.41 

tion  Beyond  the  High  School. . . 
Revolving  funds — Secretaries  of 

3,479.88 

— 

3,479.88 

Commissions . 

2,368.67 

975-93 

1,392.74 

General  Fund: 

Balance,  July  i . 

Add:  Excess  (Deficit)  of  income 

*42,503.35 

$32,862.94 

over  expenses  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  per  Schedule 

“B-i” . 

(8,218.65) 

34,284.70 

9,640.41 

42,503.35 

(8,218.6s) 

Total  Fund  Balances  and  Liabilities 

$110,566.02 

*75,275.71 

*35.290.31 

Exhibit  “B” 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OE  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 


STATEHENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1957 
AND  JUNE  30,  1956 


Balance 

Balance 

July  t 

Income 

Total 

Expense 

June  30 

June  30,  igs?: 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study. . 
Institutions  for  Teachers’  Edu- 

*10,635.51 

$  14,261.44 

$  24,896.9s 

$  16,077.26 

$  8,819.69 

cation . 

9,300.00 

4,763.00 

14,063.00 

6,5*3.00 

7,550.00 

General  fund . 

Ford  Foundation  International 

42,503.35 

132,642.56 

*75,245.9* 

140,861.21 

34,284.70 

Relations  Study . 

11,830.92 

77,400.00 

89,230.92 

62,437.25 

27,793.67 

Leadership  Training  Project. . . 
President’s  Committee  on  Edu- 

““ 

31,500.00 

31,500.00 

9,395-59 

33,104.41 

cation  Beyond  the  High 
School . 

— 

12,247.30 

12,247.30 

8,767-42 

3,479.88 

Total . 

$74,269.78 

0 

00 

$347,084.08 

$243,051,73 

$104,032.35 

June  30, 1956: 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study 
Institution  for  Teachers’  Edu- 

$12,177.14 

$  15,008.52 

$  27,185.66 

*  *6,550.25 

*  *0,635.51 

cation . 

7,870.00 

4,858.00 

12,728.00 

3,428.00 

9,300.00 

General  fund . 

Ford  Foundation  International 

32,862.94 

129,400.63 

162,263.57 

119,760.22 

42,503.35 

Relations  Study . 

— 

47,600.00 

47,600.00 

35,769.08 

11,830.92 

TiAal 


$52,910.08  $196,867.15  $249»777-23  •i7SiS07-4S  •  74,269.78 
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Scheduk  "B  i" 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OE  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 


STATEMENT  OR  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE — GENERAL  FUND  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I957 
AND  JUNE  30,  1956 


Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

June  30, 

June  30, 

Increase 

1957 

•'  1956 

{Decrease) 

Income: 

Membership  Dues: 

Universities  and  colleges . 

.  $  60,580.00 

$  60,310.00 

$  270.00 

Junior  colleges . 

.  3iS»o-oo 

3,575.00 

(  65.00) 

Secondary  schools . 

49,455.00 

645.00 

Dependents’  schools . 

480.00 

1,320.00 

Delinquent  dues  collected . 

.  — 

15.00 

(  15.00) 

Application  fees . 

1,080.00 

(  190.00) 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

10,851.12 

173.30 

Total  Fees . 

.  $1*7,904.42 

$125,766.12 

$  2,138.30 

Other  Income: 

Scale  of  quarterlies . 

.  $  ifSSi-9S 

$  1,753.46 

$(  201.31) 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

.  244.87 

182.75 

62.12 

Sale  of  Form  A-3 . 

.  — 

3.39 

(  3.39) 

Royalties . 

.  990. ss 

I ,020.62 

(  30.07) 

Sale  of  reprints  and  miscellaneous . 

.  379.46 

395.04 

(  15.58) 

Interest . 

.  I. 571.31 

279.25 

1,292.06 

Total  Other  Income . 

.  $  4,738.14 

$  3,634.51 

$  1,103.63 

Total  Income . . 

.  $132,642.56 

$129,400.63 

$  3,241.93 

Expense  {Schedule 

Commission  on  Research  and  Service . 

.  $  7,258.38 

$  5,964.22 

$  1,294.16 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools . 

.  35,726.19 

24,079.25 

11,646.94 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities . 

.  36,516.13 

35,934.74 

381.39 

Executive  Committee . 

5,168.74 

(  1,280.48) 

Publicity  and  Public  Relations  Committee . 

3,975.36 

705.36 

Program  Committee . 

306.73 

(  47.05) 

Department  of  Defense  Committee . 

.  393.48 

441.90 

(  48.42) 

Quarterly  office . 

.  12,566.33 

11,257.40 

1,308.93 

Secretary’s  office . 

.  12,354.29 

11,868.77 

485.52 

Treasurer’s  office . 

3,266.73 

15.87 

President’s  office . 

.  64.97 

139.63 

(  74.66) 

General  Association . 

.  7,650.50 

7,041.84 

608.66 

Other . 

10,314.91 

5,904.77 

Total  Expense . 

$119,760.22 

$  21,100.99 

Net  Income  {Loss) . 

.  $(  8,218.65) 

$  9,640.41 

$(17,859.06) 

treasurer’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ao7 

Schedule  "B-2" 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  IQS?  AND  JUNE  30,  I956 


Ytat  Ended  June  30,  tQS7 


Budget 

Spent 

{Otar)  or 
Under 
Bstdfet 

Teat  Ended 
Juste  JO,  rpjd 
Spent 

Increasa 

(Daeraatt) 

'.mmitsion  an  Restatch  and  Senict; 

Sliarint  CommiUeir 

MeetinKi . 

...  • 

1,000.00 

$ 

939-6$ 

$  60.35 

t  1,010.68 

l(  71.03) 

Clerical . 

50.00 

43-45 

6.55 

36.00 

7.45 

Exparimanlai  Unili  CommUlea 

Mectinga . 

700.00 

363.70 

336.30 

464.53 

(  100.83) 

Writera . 

300.00 

— 

300.00 

— 

Clerical . 

50.00 

— 

50.00 

a6.57 

{  16.57) 

Readera  and  conaultanta . 

50.00 

— 

50.00 

— 

Tiaehar  Education  CommitUa: 

Directing  committee . 

750.00 

581.15 

168.8$ 

365.36 

315.79 

Council  on  cooperation . 

50.00 

50.00 

— 

50.00 

— 

Liberal  Arta  Committee . 

800.00 

636.30 

173.70 

731.33 

(  114.91) 

In-aervice  Education  Committee . 

700.00 

668.30 

31.80 

713.31 

(  44.11) 

Teacher  Education  Inatitutiona  Committee .... 

700.00 

399.16 

100.84 

308.71 

190.45 

Multi-purpose  Institutiona  Committee . 

i,aoo.oo 

1 ,003.36 

194.64 

— 

1,005.36 

Committee  on  Student  Teaching . 

600.00 

334.00 

376.00 

336.85 

(  311-85) 

Cufftnt  Educalionol  Problems  Committee: 

New  Studies . 

100.00 

83 -as 

16.76 

— 

83-14 

High  School  and  College  Articulation . 

700.00 

817.55 

(  "7.55) 

658.64 

158.91 

Reading  improvements . 

700.00 

437.71 

343.39 

455-41 

1.30 

Television  Committee . 

759.00 

798.91 

(  48.91) 

687.94 

110.97 

ToUl . 

...  $ 

g,soo.oo 

$ 

7. >58. 3* 

$  1,941.63 

t  5,964.33 

$  1,194.16 

Zmmistion  an  Stcandary  Sckaals! 

Office  expense . 

..  $ 

500.00 

$ 

500.00 

$  - 

$  500.00 

t  - 

Salary — office  of  secretary . 

4,100.00 

4,300.00 

— 

3,999.96 

300.04 

Secretarial  assistance  in  Chicago . 

300.00 

153.60 

146.40 

161.40 

(  7.80) 

State  Committee . 

IQ, 5X0.00 

19.487.73 

33.37 

9,713.91 

9.774-83 

Administrative  Committee . 

3,800.00 

4.511.03 

(1,711.03) 

1,114.03 

3,187.00 

Office  of  Chairman . 

500.00 

500.00 

— 

500.00 

— 

State  Committee  Chairman  Meeting . 

4,000.00 

3,783.38 

1,314.63 

5,751.09 

(  1,965.71) 

Cooperating  Committee  on  Research . 

990.00 

690.64 

a90.36 

— 

690.64 

Activities  Committee . 

900.00 

906.lt 

(  6. 11) 

637.40 

168.71 

Committee  on  dependent's  Khools . 

1,900.00 

1,900.00 

— 

1,300.00 

700.00 

Report  Forms  Committee . 

500.00 

91.70 

408.30 

391-46 

(  300.76) 

Total . 

. . .  $  36,100.00 

$  35. 7*6. 19 

$  373-81 

$  34,079.15 

$  11,646.94 

Commission  on  CaUatts  and  Universiiiai; 

Salaries: 

Secretary . 

..  $ 

10,000.00 

$ 

9,833-70 

$  166.30 

1  9,999.96 

$(  166.16) 

Clerical  and  Stenographic . 

7t5oo.oo 

6.344.74 

1,155.36 

6,3i8.ii 

116.63 

Assistant  Secretaries . 

11,000.00 

10,336.45 

763.55 

11,750.04 

(  1.513-59) 

Retirement  Annuity . 

1,309.00 

605.81 

603.19 

711.36 

(  106.75) 

Travel . 

350.00 

303.83 

46.18 

777.75 

(  573-93) 

Office  expense . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

— 

1,503.46 

494-54 

Dues . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Committees: 

Board  of  review . 

3,500.00 

3,603.36 

(  103.36) 

1,364.11 

139-15) 

Athletics . 

500.00 

693-49 

{  193.49) 

— 

693-49 

Professional  education . 

500.00 

133-49 

366.31 

371-01 

(  138.51) 

Reorganisation . 

500.00 

193.13 

306.87 

455.33 

(  161.10) 

Planning . 

500.00 

315.56 

184.44 

31-19 

183-17 

Graduate  Programs  in  Education . 

— 

373.5a 

(  373.5a) 

335.48 

38.04 

Off-Campus  Programs . 

500.00 

398.37 

(  98.57) 

598.57 

Districts . 

1,350.00 

l,a8o.49 

(  30.49) 

311.64 

968.85 

Total . 

■  $39,309.00 

$  36,516.13 

$  a. 79a. 87 

$  35,934.74 

$  581.39 

L 
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Fmt  BnJtd  Jmnt  30,  tfiff 


(eeer)  ar 

Taar  Endad 

Bndtat 

Spant 

Vndar 

Juna  30,  iqs6 

IncftoH 

Bndtat 

Spant 

(.Daaaaaa) 

BxtttUiw$  CommiU$t . 

.  t 

t, 900.00 

t  3.888. a6 

8(1,688.76) 

8  5.168.74 

8(  1,180.48) 

PMicitj  and  PnUU  Balaliont  Canmittta . 

.  $ 

7.575-00 

$  4.680.7a 

8  1,804-78 

8  5.075.56 

8  705.36 

Prapam  CanmiUaa . 

.  t 

500.00 

$  750-68 

740.51 

8  506.75 

8(  47.05) 

Dafartnmnt  Dafansa  CanmiUaa . 

.  • 

500.00 

*  505.48 

106.5a 

8  441.00 

•(  48.41) 

Qaaalarly  Qfiaa: 

Qerical  uiisUnce . 

.  t 

5,300.00 

8  5.500.00 

— 

8  5.000-06 

8  100.04 

Office  expenic . 

sSo.oo 

tja.tj 

7.75 

186.01 

86.15 

Printiiif— QvAimLT  Iwet . 

8,004-06 

8,004.06 

— 

7.071.41 

1,011.64 

Total . 

S  17,566.33 

7.75 

8  11,757.40 

8  1,308.03 

Saaralaayt  Ofica: 

Secretarjr'i  atlaijr . 

.  S 

7i000.00 

t  7,000.00 

— 

8  7,000.00 

8  - 

aoicel  «Ml»tance . 

5,000.00 

4.835. 5> 

166.60 

4,300.00 

533.51 

Office  eipenee . 

400.00 

551.4a 

48.58 

400.00 

(  48.58) 

Anaiul  meetinc  expenie . 

900.00 

160.56 

50.44 

168.77 

•70 

Total . 

t  17,354.70 

745.71 

8  11,868.77 

8  485.51 

Tfeemfer'i  Offica: 

Clericel  utittance . 

.  $ 

a, 600. 00 

$  7,500-01 

.08 

8  7,500.01 

8  - 

Office  expcnie . 

600.00 

687.68 

7-57 

666.81 

15.87 

Total . 

.  t 

3,900.00 

$  3,a8a.6o 

7.40 

8  5.166.75 

8  15.87 

PraaUants  Ofiea: 

Office  expeoM . 

.  t 

500.00 

•  64.07 

435.05 

8  150.63 

8(  74.66) 

CtiMfel  Aasaeiatian: 

Travel . 

.  $ 

1,900.00 

$  777.51 

077-40 

8  1,187.61 

8(  060.10) 

Prlntiof . 

6,300.00 

3.141.60 

5.158.40 

1,301.60 

830.00 

Annual  meeting . 

3,500.00 

5.387.33 

117.67 

1,818.73 

558.60 

Contingency . 

775-00 

900.00 

75-00 

900.00 

— 

Social  security . 

560.00 

660.56 

( 

100-56) 

500.00 

168.66 

Past  Preaidcnt'f  Breakfait . 

50.00 

74.50 

75.50 

99.00 

7.50 

Total . 

1  7.650.50 

8  4,734.50 

8  7.041.84 

8  608.66 

Offier; 

Inipectioo  and  survey  expense . 

$  15.776.70 

8 

— 

8  0.057-75 

8  5.838.07 

Rojraltia  paid . 

407.74 

407.74 

— 

375.54 

34-70 

Bank  service  chargee . 

35.14 

55.14 

— 

3.64 

31.60 

Total . 

$  16,710-68 

8 

- 

8  10,314-01 

8  5,004-77 

Tefal  Bxtamas . 

$t40,86t.ai 

811,501-55 

8110. 760. 17 

8  11, 100. 00 
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Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  addreu  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Charles  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

I.  Thx  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  materials 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  highschool  social 
studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

I.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

>.  Conservation  oj  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 
3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

6.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Kruo  and  Robert  S.  Harnace 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Foreign  Relations  Series  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  available  through 
Foreign  Relations  Project,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

1.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 

3.  Our  Changing  German  Problems 

3.  Chinese  Dilemma 

4.  American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  Study  of  Teacher  CertiScation 

а.  Developing  the  Health  Education  Program 

3.  Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Materials.  (10^) 

4.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association  High 
Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and  an  Extended 
Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (10^) 

5.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii,  New 
York. 

б.  Incentives  used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers  (single  copies  35^,  quantities 
of  10  or  more  15^  each). 

7.  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure  (single  copies  35^;  quantities  of  10  or  more 
15^  each). 

8.  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  Improving  Teacher  Education  Through  Inter-College  Cooperation — Wm  C.  Brown,  Co.,  315  West 
Ninth,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ($3.50) 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Commission 
and  member  schools.  Available  from  Executive  Secretary,  Commisson  on  Secondary  Schools,  North 
Central  Association,  1904  East  Washington  St.,  Charleston  i.  West  Virginia. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

C.  Know  Your  North  Central  Association 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  $3.00  (unbound) 

B.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available  in 
limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 

1.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities. 
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а.  National  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  six  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  published  by  the  National  Committee  of  Regionai  Accrediting  Agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evalualion  oj  Highm 
Institutions,  Vol.  II.  Th*  Faculty. 

4.  “Faculty  Inquiry  into  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  1953  (A  guide  to  a  seif-evaluative  procedure 
for  faculty  committees  that  may  wish  to  use  it). 

$.  “Athletics  in  Some  of  the  Better  Colleges  and  Universities,”  April,  1933. 

б.  “The  Impact  of  Foundations  on  Higher  Education.”  Addresses  by  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Wilmh 
Shields  Rich,  and  L.  K.  Tunks,  1954. 

7.  “Graduate  Programs  of  Post-Boccalaureate  Study  for  Teachers  Leading  to  the  Master’s  Degree,*' 
1956. 

8.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education”  and 
“Operation  of  the  Accrediting  Procedure.” 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  organisations 

or  agencies. 

A .  Your  Lift  Platts  and  the  Armed  Forces.  160  pages,  8}  X 1 1.  Paper,  $2.00;  Teachers  Handbook,  8|  X  ii. 
Paper.  3a  pages,  $0.60.  Order  from  the  American  Council  on  Education,  178$  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

B.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,  1954  Revision:  Formal 
Service  Courses  in  Schools.  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
eighteen  other  accrediting  and  standardising  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  Americas 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $5.00. 

C.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  cloth  83.50;  paper.  $2.50.  Complete  set  of  separate  sections 
{one  copy  each.  Sections  A  through  Y)  unbound  82.50;  single  copy  of  any  section,  80.25.  Separata 
sections  (sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  copies  of  each  section  priced  to  effect  a  saving  for  schools  re¬ 
quiring  multiple  copies  of  qiedffc  sections):  Manual,  goi;  B  Pupil  Population  and  School 
Community,  foi;  C  Educational  Needs  of  Youth,  60^;  D  Program  of  Studies,  50^;  D-1  Core  Pr> 
gram,  50^;  D-a  Agriculture,  50^;  D-3  Art,  50^;  D-4  Business  Education,  %oi\  D-5  English,  60^; 
D-6  Foreign  Languages,  50^;  D-7  Health  and  Safety,  50^;  D-8  Home  Economics,  50^;  D-9  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  50^;  D-io  Industrial  Vocational  Education,  6oi;  D-ii  Mathematics,  50^;  D-ia  Music, 
50^;  D-13  Physicat  Education  for  Boys,  50^;  D-14  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  50^;  D-15  Science, 
Soi;  D-16  Social  Studies,  50^;  E  Pupil  Activity  Program,  joi;  F  Library  Services,  60^;  G  Guidance 
Services,  joi;  H  School  Plant,  70^;  I  School  Staff  and  Administration,  90^;  J  Data  for  Individual 
Staff  Members,  35^;  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation,  ^oi•,  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evalualion, 
7Si- 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  0.  Davis,  1945-  Pp.  xvii-l-286, 8200  plus  postage. 

Available  from  Editorial  Office  of  The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  4019  University 

High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


